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AS INDISPENSABLE AS YOUR 
TRAVELLING BAG IS ONE OF 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


“RED” GUIDES 


These well-known books are pleasant travelling companions, 


readable from cover to cover. 


They are constantly brought 


up to date and in all cases a much wider area is included 
than the title indicates. 


Bound in red cloth, 
round corners, 
pocket size. 


With many Maps 
and Plans and 
numerous 
Illustrations. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH, Borth, &c. 
ANGLESEY and North Wales 
RMOUTH, Do) 
BARNSTAPLE and N. 
BATH, Wells, &c. 
BETTWS-Y-GOED, Snowdon, &c. 
BEXHILL and District 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, &c. 
BOGNOR , Selsey, &e. 
BOURNEMOUTH and District 
BRECON and South Wales 
BRIDLINGTON and District 
BRIDPORT, West Bav, &c. 
BRIGHTON ane HOVE 
BROA 
BROADSTAIRS and N-E. Kent 
BUD d N. Cornwall 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, &e. 
BUXTON and the Peak 
CAMBRIDGE and District 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent 
CARDIFF and South Wales 
CARNARVON and North Wales 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHICHESTER and S.W. Sussex 
CLACTON, \ alton, eee, &e. 
SLEVEDON Portishe: 

STER, the 

&e. 

COLWYN BAY and North Wales 
CONWAY, Deganwy and N. Wales 
CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay 
CROMER District 
DARTMOO 
DARTMOUTH and South Devon 
DAWLISH and South-East Devon 
Walmer, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret’s Bay, &c. 
EASTBOU RNE, Seaford, &c. 
EXETER and South- East Devon 
EXMOUTH and District 
FALMOUTH and South Cornwall 
and Dovercourt 

FILEY eee and District 
FOLKESTONE » Sandgate, &c. 
FOWEY and South Cornwall 
HARROGATE 
HASTINGS, St. mards, &c. 
HEREFORD Ay the Wye Valley 
HERNE BAY, &e, 
HYTHE and District 
and North Devon 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


LAKE DISTRICT, The 
LEAMINGTON and District 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c. 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 
WELLS and Cen- 
ra 
LLANDUDNO and North Wales 
LLANGOLLEN, Corwen, Bala, &c. 
LONDON & Environs. (2s. 6d. net) 
LOOE and South Cornwall 
LOWESTOFT and District 
LYME REGIS and District 
LYNTON and Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and District 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 
NEW FOREST, The, ‘Southampton 
NEWQUAY and North Cornwall 
OXFORD and District 
FAIGNTON and South Devon 
PENMAENMAWR, Lianfairfechan, 


&e, 
PENZANCE and West Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and South-West Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardigan Bay 
RAMSGATE and North-East Kent 
RHYL and North Wales 
RIPON, Harrogate and District 
8T. IVES and est Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
8E iy me Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
SIDMOUTH and South-East Devon 
SOUTHAMPTON, New Forest, &c. 
SOUTHSEA, Portsmouth, &e. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 

WANAGE, Corfe, &c. 

and S.E. Devon 
TENBY and South Wales 
THAMES, The 
TORQUAY and District 
TOWYN, Aberdovey, &c. 
WALES, NORTH (Northern Section) 
WALES, NORTH (Southern Section) 
WALES, SOUTH 
WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE District 
WEYMOUTH and District 
WHITBY, Robin Hood’s Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER and District 
WORTHING and South-West Sussex 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District 
GLASGOW and the Clyde 


HIGHLANDS, The 
INVERNESS and Northern Highlands 
OBAN and Western Highlands 


IRELAND 


BELFAST and Northern Ireland 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, &c, 


DUBLIN, Bray, Co. Wicklow, &c, 
KILLARNEY and 8.W. Ireland 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


Pocket Size. Cloth. With many Maps and Plans, and Profusely 


Illustrated. 


BELGIUM. With Map of Belgium, 
14 Town Plans and District Maps, 
Maps of the Battle Front, &c. 
BRITTANY. With upwards of a 
dozen specially drawn trict Maps 
and Town Plans. 

HOLLAND. With Map of Holland, 
17 Town Plans and District Maps. 
NORWAY. With many District ~ 
and Town Plans and upwards of 7 
Tilustrations. 

PARIS and Environs. A large Plan 
of the City, Map of the Environs, and 
ten other Maps. 

THE RIVIERA. Covers the French 
and Italian shores from Marseilles to 
Viareggio, with District Map, seven 
plans and numerous I/lustrations. 


5s. net 
ROME and Environs. With three 
Section Plans showing every street and 


public building of importance, and six 
other Maps and Plans. 


SWITZERLAND. With Map of 
Switzerland, six Town Plans and many 
District Maps. 


In uniform style and price 


LONDON and Environs. With 25 Maps 
and Plans. Also complete INDEX 
TO STREETS, (about 10,000 ref- 
erences). 368 pages. 


NORTH WALES. From the Dee to 
Aberystwyth. With 20 Maps and 
Plans. 440 pages. 
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New Holiday Novels 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE GRID 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


The yarns with which members of the Grid 
regale each other are alternately grave and gay, 
lively and severe, but they all chain our atten- 
tion and are inimitably told, especially those in 
which our old friend Quinney reappears. 


THE EMERALD 
NECKLACE 


A. R. & R. K. WEEKES 


The authors display considerable skill and 
handle difficult situations with marked in- 
genuity. To those who love a story tinged 
with romance and exciting incidents, the authors 
will afford much pleasure. 


INNOCENT 
GUILT 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 


A man gets control of certain elemental powers 
which enable him to dominate and enslave 
others for his own benefit. . .. brilliant 
mystery-romance. ‘Clever and gripping.” 


Yorkshire Observer 
PHILIPPA’S 
LOVER 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


Can any engagement broken off by parental 
tyranny be satisfactorily renewed after twenty 
years’ separation? A delightful piece of social 
comedy. 


IN A FAIR 
GROUND 


L. G. MOBERLY 


As the result of a railway accident, an earldom 
passed to a city clerk. The dénouement is both 
ingenious and convincing. 
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Notes at Random 


A Poet Attacks the Critics—Eric Gill and the Puritans— 
Seizin Press Activities—Clemence Dane’s New Novel 


The place of Herbert Edward Palmer in contem- 
porary poetry cannot yet be assigned with any accuracy ; 
but I imagine that, when the assessment is made, he 
will be found to stand higher than many poets who 
are at the moment more popular. He belongs to no 
school, and thus gains the public ear neither by fashion 
nor by rebellion. Always he 
has stood very much alone, 
and it is a clue to his thought 
that in the small selection of 
his poems, recently published 
in Benn’s sixpenny series of 
“ Augustan Books of Poetry,”’ 
two poems (and those two of 
the best) are about Ishmael. 
Robert Graves described 
Herbert Palmer as one of the 
“malcontents from the Centre 
and Right who have no great 
passion for revolution and, if 
the pinch came, would defend 
no street barricades.’”’ Indeed 
Mr. Palmer has more important 
work to do than rush about . 
defending barricades in the 
cause of each new fad, and he 
is too wise an individualist to 
have any faith in revolutions. 
When he enters the fray, it 
is to deliver impartially hard 
knocks all round. 

His latest book, ‘“‘ Cinder 
Thursday ” (3s. 6d. ; Benn), is 
important chiefly because it 
is a manifesto, though inci- 
dentally it contains some good 
poetry as well. It is mainly directed against T. S. 
Eliot ; the title is a reflection of ‘“ Ash Wednesday ”’ ; 
parts of it are written in the style of ‘“‘ The Waste Land,” 
and in one section the statement is direct : 

“T refuse to be taken in ‘ The Waste Land.’ 

I refuse to pretend that I am not taken in. 

I refuse to praise what I think I freely understand, 
A hoax, 

The most stupendous literary hoax since Adam, 
Yet in some abysmal way creative, 

Even in its disintegration.” 


Then leaving Mr. Eliot in particular, Mr. Palmer goes 
into a fine frenzy of rage (after having again reminded 
the reader that Ishmael is his hero) against all the 
writers and all the critics and all the magazines. He 
gives three pages of names, from the greatest to the 
least, and indicts them all—for he specifies no excep- 
tions—of being “ pink”: 
“Pink, pink, pink 
Which is the colour of 
Criticism.” 

(It is also ironically the colour 
of the cover of “Cinder 
Thursday.’’) 

This attack, though it is too 
sweeping to be genuinely effec- 
tive, is welcome, and doubly 
welcome from a poet. Another 
one (which I quote below) 
from an author, is comple- 
mentary to it and, so to 
speak, explains the pinkness. 
“ The Pole-star of criticism is 
Truth,” writes Mr. Palmer. 
But at the moment the 
dominating note of criticism 
is Fear. 

The need of the day in 
literature is not a new school 
or a new technique or even a 
new vision among the authors. 
It is a new honesty among 
the critics. The reading pub- 
lic, which is the final arbiter 
in this matter, is so little 

Herbert E. Palmer. Wake to the true state of 

affairs, that I think it worth 
while to quote a most excellent and just description 
from a letter which Mr. Douglas Goldring has written 
in the current number of The Author. He says: 
“When I first began to write, twenty odd years ago, 
reviews were nearly always anonymous, and their in- 
fluence on sales was in proportion to the prestige of the 
paper in which they appeared. Compared with the 
present day there was remarkably little wire-pulling, 
and a high degree of critical impartiality. At the 
moment, with the distinguished exception of The Times 
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From “ Clothes,” by Eric Gill (Jonathan Cape). 


Literary Supplement, practically all the reviews which 
have any real effect on sales are signed. The star 
reviewers are, for the most part, not critics, but com- 
petitive writers, and especially, so far as the novel is 
concerned, we have an unedifying weekly exhibition 


of reciprocal back-scratching which occupies all but a . 


line or two of the review columns. Yet it is in the 
hands of these novelist-reviewers that the financial 
destinies of large numbers of their colleagues primarily 
lies. It is theirs to decide who is to get on and who is 
to get out. For the novelist outside the ring practically 
the only way of securing a notice is to stoop to the 
most degrading methods of trying to attract attention 
in the right quarters. This is the kind of dialogue 
which is overheard at literary cocktail parties: ‘ Look 
here, let me have a copy of your book, and I'll send 
it to Smith, who will pass it on to Brown with a personal 
letter.’ The author who does not hustle round handing 
out free copies to A and B for consignment with ‘ per- 
sonal letters’ to C and D, who does not attend literary 
parties for the purpose of slipping in a word to anyone 
who can help him to publicity, hasn’t a hope.” 
Because of these things, Mr. Palmer’s “‘ Cinder Thurs- 
day ” deserves well of his age, even among those readers 
who (like myself) disagree most emphatically with 
many parts of it. But the main question one is bound 
to ask Mr. Palmer is: “ How can Ishmael help us?” 
For in his glorification of the outcast he seems to have 
forgotten that essence of Ishmael is negation. Ishmael 
can go into the desert and fight for his own hand, but 
we need someone who will stay in the kingdom and lead 


_/an attack. The need is for a captain, not an outlaw. 


The Attack on Puritanism 


Behind these literary issues it is not altogether 
fanciful to glimpse a much greater issue. Mr. Palmer, 
by upbringing and temperament, is a Puritan. That 
is to say, the cardinal point of his creed is individual 
freedom in the realms of the spirit. He is at one there 
with Shaw, the greatest of the living Puritans, and 
(as I believe) the late D. H. Lawrence. But the temper 
of the age is against him, as it was against them. It 
is crystallised in Eric Gill's provocative little essay, 


“Clothes” (ros. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), which has as 
its unceasing burden that Puritanism must be de- 
stroyed, or that Puritanism is fortunately collapsing. 
He regards it as “‘ the spiritual foundation of modern 
commercialism,”” and even makes the fantastic charge 
that contraception “is essentially a product of Puri- 
tanism.’’ In the course of the book he says indeed 
many wise things and many amusing things, but in 
its underlying tone it ismorea polemic against Puritanism 
than an essay on clothes. The same tale, in slightly 
different forms, is taken up by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in his 
new volume, “ Essays of a Catholic ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Sheed & 
Ward). But one knows one’s Mr. Belloc by now. 
Indeed it would be perhaps unfair to expect either 
writer to understand Puritanism. One can only regret 
that the brilliance of their pens will help to sway the 
sympathies of indifferent readers against that creed 
of individualistic integrity which is the one hope of our 
age in every department of its life, 


Miss Clemence Dane’s New Novel 


The first emotion one feels in approaching Miss Dane’s 
new novel, “‘ Broome Stages” (8s. 6d.: Heinemann), 
is profound respect. To write a long intricate work of 
over seven hundred large pages of medium-sized type 
compels admiration even if only for the patience and 
the energy of the undertaking. It took from New 
Year’s Day till New Year’s Eve, 1930, in the writing 
and it is both a summary and the summit of Miss Dane’s 
career as an authoress. The story is the least important 
thing about it ; so to say that the plot is the adventures 
of a family of actors from the reign of George II till the 
present day is to give a very inadequate idea of its scope. 
It must be approached from many other angles, and 
mere respect yields place to admiration. 

Essentially ‘‘ Broome Stages is a panegyric on the 
stage. The stage is in Miss Dane’s blood; she has 
known it as an actress and as dramatist, and here she 
manifests most of her knowledge and all her love. 
There is one scene in which an actor-manager bursts 
into a rhap- 
sody in praise 
of his god, the 
theatre ; it is 
at a banquet 
given to cele- 
brate the mar- 
riage of some 
members of 
his company 
and an ex- 
planation is 
hastily given 
to the aston- 
ished guests 
that he is 
suffering from 
the strain of 
overwork. The 
layman who 
reads the out- 
burst may 
range himself 
on the side 


Rex Whistler's design for the 
title page of ‘“‘ Broome Stages.” 
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of the guests and allow the explanation to pass, 
but those to whom the life of the stage means as much 
as it did to the Broomes or as it does to the authoress 
will suspect that here is the very kernel of the book. 

As the story unfolds, the theatre is shown from every 
point of view; from that of the great actor and the 
competent actor, of the producer and the business 
manager, of the dramatist and the understudy. The 
very writing is theat- 
rical, in that the easy 
narrative leads up 
again and again to 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Powys Evans 


of scientific discovery at the moment should read 
“ The Enduring Quest,”’ by H. A. Overstreet (ros. 6d. ; 
Jonathan Cape). It contains an admirable summary 
of the various changes which have taken: place during 
the last hundred years, and uses these as a basis for 
discussing a philosophy of life. It is particularly useful 
in dispelling misconceptions about the nature of science, 
especially in emphasising the complete collapse of 

nineteenth century 
CARTOON —VIII materialism conse- 
quent on the dis- 
coveries of this 


climaxes that are 
dramatic climaxes, 
which might even be 
called “ curtains.” 

In the second place, 
“Broome Stages is 
the story of Shake- 
speare. He is the 
real hero of the piece. 
Continually we are 
shown how life shapes 
itself in the terms of 
his plays—the rage 
of Shylock, the 
despair of Othello, 
the pity of Lear, and 
nearly every crisis and 
every character in the 
Broome gallery can 
be interpreted in the 
light of Shakespeare’s 
vision. 

Or there is a third 
approach—to con- 
sider it as the story of 
the clan, with its well- 
defined characteris- 
tics, its fierce loyalties 
and fiercer hates, 
manifesting itself in 
many generations of 
its children ; to rank 
it, indeed, the 
psychological exami- 
nation of a family. 
But this, I think, is 


century. Onealways 
feels in reading the 
work of Victorian 
apologists such as 
Mr. Belloc, that they 
can never really rid 
themselves of the 
notion that “‘science’’ 
and “ materialism ”’ 
are near relations. 
They are, in spite of 
themselves, limited to 
the outlook of the 
old physicists. But 
for this generation 
science means the 
very opposite of 
materialism. It is 
even farther removed 
from materialism than 
the teaching of some 
branches of the 
Church itself. To us, 
in the words of Mr. 
J. S. Haldane, science 
has shown that 
“* materialism is noth- 
ing better than a 
superstition on the 
same level as belief in 
witches and devils.” 
Professor Over- 
street tells us in very 
simple manner—the 
book is delightfully 
' easy to read — the 


an altogether sub- 
sidiary motive; for 
the various members 
are—in spite of Miss Dane’s skill in character-drawing 
—much more revelations of various facets of the theatre 
than individuals in their own right. Only Domina, it 
seems to me, comes vividly to life as a being who could 
exist independently of the theatre, and she is a creation 
who will live. But even that is a small achievement 
beside the evocation of spirits ; Miss Dane in “‘ Broome 
Stages’ has called up for us the spirit of the theatre 
itself. And in this case a Hotspur’s sceptism is 
triumphantly refuted. 


The State of Science 
Any layman who wishes to discover the exact state 


Sir Barry JacKson conjures up five centuries of 
English Drama. 


—_ meaning of the great 
discoveries, and dis- 
cusses their implica- 
tions. His own conclusion of the matter is that “ the 
universe is life of our life, spirit of our spirit. It is in 
us and of us. It moves in all ourmembers. But if this 
is so, then every creative act we perform, every wish 
for the more nearly complete, and every will to get 
it achieved, is our own triumph in a universe that 
triumphs with us.” 


At intervals during the last six months I have received 
three large slim volumes from the Seizin Press, which 
Miss Laura Riding and Mr. Robert Graves superintend 
in Mallorca. Each book has a decorative cover by 
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Len Lye. Of each 
there are two hun- 
dred copies printed 
at the price of 25s. 
each. The largest 
of them contains 30 
pages. Seizin 4 is 
“No Trouble,” by 
Len Lye; Seizin 
5 is “Though 
Gently,”” by Laura 
Riding; Seizin 6 
(just published) is 
“To Whom Else? ” 
by Robert Graves. 
I have not mentioned them before because (it must 
be confessed) I could not fully understand ‘“‘ No Trouble ” 
and ‘“‘ Though Gently.” And this, I felt, argued a 
lack in me of which I was ashamed. For surely they 
must mean something and something very important, 
because no one would go to all that trouble unless 
they had something urgent to say. But I still do not 
understand what it is. Miss Riding expressed intelligibly 
some aphorisms and axioms, and showed a desire to 
use language to the utmost of its capabilities in order 
to arrive at exact definition. 
that I had grasped her meaning, she would baffle me 
by a flight into regions where I could not follow : 
“When pity-of-others leaves the lips it turns into 
pride. When pity-of-self leaves the lips it turns into 
envy.” 
That is admirably lucid. But what of this—even 
though it is called “ Fancy ”’: 
“ro is the finite of 5. 
is the finite of 1. 
is the repose of 2. 
is thé will of 9. 


the question of 3. 
is the guess of 4.” 


Portrait by 


Elliott & Pry. Douglas Sladen, 


Author of “The Greek Slave.” 


won 
~ 


and so forth. 

Mr. Robert Graves’s book however contains some of 
the finest poetry he has written, and the opening ‘“‘ Lar- 
gesse to the Poor ’’ seems to me one of the finest poems 
of the last decade. In thought, in expression, in rhythm, 
it takes the reader by storm. I found myself reading 
it again and again till I knew it almost by heart, and 
snatches of it kept running through my head for days 
afterwards. There are too other good things in the 
book, which I hope will be printed very shortly in some 
more accessible form. 
The Seizin Press is 
probably good fun to 
those concerned, and the 
limitation of its appeal 
matches the limitation 
of its numbers. Except 
in the case of “To 
Whom Else ? ”’ 


Keats and Byron 
Remembered 

On July 16th the 
Marquess of Crewe 
opened the new Keats 


But just when I felt . 


Wood Engraving by Robert Gibbings. 
From Catalogue of Golden Cockerell Press. 


Museum in Hamp- 
stead, which is built 
in the grounds of 
that house kept as 
a memorial to the 
poet. It was in 
that garden that he 
wrote the “ Ode to 
a Nightingale,” and 
one of the many 
treasures on view 
there was the 
original manuscript 
of the poem, lent 
by the Marquess 
of Crewe, who is the son of the first biographer and 
editor of Keats. There also one can see the copy of 
Shakespeare which Keats took with him on his last 
voyage and on the last blank page of which he wrote 
his last sonnet, ‘‘ Bright Star, would I were stedfast 
as thou art.”” And there are many other personal and 
literary relics. 

On the same day M. Venizelos, the Greek Prime 
Minister, at Newstead Abbey handed to the Lord 
Mayor of Nottingham the deed of gift by which Sir Julius 
Cahn has presented to the city Byron’s ancestral home. 

This honouring of the two great poets of the Romantic 
movement on the same day was a happy coincidence. 
The emphasis in the Byron celebration was on his 
service to Greece and his importance as a national 
figure. But the Keats ceremony was almost a local 
gesture. At any rate it was a reminder that Keats, 
among men of letters, is London’s son, that though 
Johnson and Dickens may have adopted it, Keats was 
born free of it and that this Cockney poet wrote of his 
“magic casements’’ not very far from the dome of 
St. Paul’s. 


Miss Margaret Ironside, 
Author of “ Young Diana" (Philip Earle). 


Russian Writers—and Spanish 


I should like to draw special attention to the two 
articles on Russian books and literature in this issue. 
Both are written by men who have visited the country 
this year and have for many years past made a study 
of the subject. ‘“‘ Russian literature ’’ means for most 
of us Tolstoy and Dostoievsky and Chehov; of the 
moderns we know hardly anything, not even—in most 
cases—their names. Nor have we more than a vague 
idea of the place of books in the life of the Soviet to-day. 
For this reason, if for 
no other, the articles 
deserve the attention of 
bookmen. 

The September num- 
ber will be devoted 
largely to a survey of 
modern Spanish litera- 
ture, and will contain a 
foreword by the Spanish 
Ambassador, whose own 
contribution to that 
literature Mr. Peter 
Trentham discusses in 
this issue. 

H. R. WILLIAMSON. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN OF LETTERS 


The Career of Mr. John Dryden 


(John Dryden was born on August gth, 1631.) 


NE of the most useful things for literature that 
has happened in the last ten years was the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Hamlet”’ in modern dress. It shocked 
even the traditionalists into a momentary realisation 
that Shakespeare’s masterpiece was less a piece of 
literature than a piece of life, and it made that vast 
majority of Englishmen, 
who hate few things 
more sincerely than a 
Shakespearean perform- 
ance, wonder for a 
moment whether “ Ham- 
let’ really was inferior 
to Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
latest crime play. It 
would be more useful 
still if somehow we could 
put Shakespeare himself 
into modern dress, so 
that we might see and 
understand something of 
the nature of our greatest 
man of letters. Yet 
though of such impious 
treatment Shakespeare 
must remain free, it 
might be profitable to 
attempt some such 
sketch in outline of 
John Dryden, whose 
tercentenary being 
celebrated this month. 
He has been acknow- 
ledged by the common 
consent of succeeding ages to have been a great 
writer; a poet, if not of genius, at least of more 
than ordinary talent; the founder of our modern 
critical prose ; a playwright of some eminence. He 
might thus not unfairly typify the successful man of 
letters. And because his age was in many respects 
so like our own, it is not unduly difficult to think of 
him in terms of the twentieth instead of the seven- 
teenth century, and so bring him back to life from the 
tomb marked “ classic.” 

His first efforts at poetry appeared in a school an- 
thology. The volume—to which the acknowledged 
poets of the time also contributed—was published on 
the occasion of the death from smallpox of one of 
the pupils of the school (Westminster) who was also 
a peer. Needless to say, Dryden’s effort was 
derivative and manifested the worst faults of the 
current fashion for conceits. Also the young man of 
eighteen lacked a sense of humour; otherwise, even for 
the sake of being in the fashion, he could hardly have 
written of the outward and visible signs of the young 
earl’s disease : 


“Blisters with pride swelled, which through ’s flesh 
did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck i’ the lily skin about. 
Each little pimple had a tear in it, 
To wail the fault its rising did commit.” 
But Dryden always took himself very seriously. Even 
in his teens he was an author. 

At Cambridge, if he wrote much poetry, it is lost. 
He was, in any case, 
busy working and play- 
ing. For some excess in 
the latter he managed to 
get “gated” and had 
to apologise in hall. For 
some deficiency in the 
latter, though he got his 
B.A. he failed to get a 
Fellowship. For one of 
his nature this was a 
disappointment indeed, 
for the cool, timeless 
atmosphere of Trinity 
was a _much-to-be- 
desired refuge from the 
buffetings of an un- 
sympathetic world. He 
would have been only 
too happy there to spin 
conceits and pen gentle 
essays distinguished by 
the exquisiteness of their 
style. In fact, as his 
father died just after he 
took his degree, and left 
him an income of (in our 
money) £400 a year, he 
determined to stay on at Cambridge for three 
more years. Four years at a university is one thing ; 
seven is quite another. He was, after all, young and 
alive, and at the age of twenty-seven he asked nothing 
better than to shake the dust of Cambridge from his 
feet. He became private secretary to his cousin, 
Pickering, a parvenu knight, and learnt something of 
the way in which politics were conducted. His 
natural sense of inferiority—springing in part from his 
inability, by reason of his “ seriousness,” to be good 
company, in part from the consciousness of his in- 
experience in affairs—was increased, with the natural 
result that he appeared more arrogantly cocksure than 
ever. With the turn of political fortune Pickering fell 
from power, and Dryden had to look elsewhere for a 
livelihood. He dutifully celebrated Pickering’s party 
by an ode on the death of the Protector. Then he went 
to London and celebrated their opponents by an even 
better ode on the Restoration. The poems attracted 
some attention. He decided definitely on literature 
as a career, and went to explore the possibilities of it 
by lodging with a bookseller and publisher for whom 


John Dryden. 
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Dryden’s House in Gerrard 
Street, Soho. 
As it appeared in 1855. 


he did some free-lance work in the way of prefaces. In 
the course of his duties he met a literary nobleman, 
Sir Robert Howard, and cemented a useful friendship 
by marrying his sister, the Lady Elizabeth, who was 
weak-minded, violent and temperamental. Thus he 
made his social entry. He began to take a great interest 
in his clothes. 

As an author he had two ambitions—to make money 
and to become famous. The obvious means to this 
end was the stage, which was fashionable and lucrative. 
He frequented Mulberry Gardens and made _ himself 
agreeable to actresses. (To-day he would seldom have 
missed a cocktail party.) Like most dramatists, from 
Shakespeare to Ibsen, his first effort was an historical 
tragedy, but the advice of his friends combined with 
his own eye to commercial possibilities caused him to 
lay aside his play on the murder of the Duke of Guise 
and write a farce instead. It was not successful, but 
owing to the intervention of one of the King’s mistresses, 
it was given a Command Performance at Court. 
Young Dryden, at thirty-two, was thus very much in 
the news, and his subsequent plays assured of a respect- 
ful hearing. 

He wrote many comedies, which were mostly dirty 
and dull. The truth was that he was insufficiently 
sophisticated. His mind did not run on the lines 
required by his audiences. (It was as if—to take an 
example on a different, though not too far removed 
plane—Mr. Galsworthy suddenly decided to write like 
Mr. Coward.) Dryden was essentially nice-minded, 
- but as his audience wanted nastiness, he gave it to 
them to the best of his ability. As his heart was not 
in the business, he overdid it. But he was rewarded 
by the success he sought. Within four years of the 
appearance of his first play, a theatrical management 
had given him a contract of £4,000 a year t» supply 


them with three plays per annum. During his play- 
writing career, he plagiarised considerably, as was the 
fashion. He adapted some of Moliére, rewrote ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” and turned “ Paradise Lost ’’ into an opera. 
He was at his best in heroic tragedy, whose rhetoric he 
found easy to write, and whose ridiculous seriousness 
matched his own. ‘ 

Meanwhile he was not neglecting poetry. Here he 
had evolved a straightforward narrative style, admir- 
ably cadenced, which, after the long reign of fantastic 
lyrics, was particularly pleasing. It had something of 
the effect—to take a very rough parallel—of the sudden 
shock of Mr. Masefield’s “‘ Everlasting Mercy” and 
“ Widow in the Bye-Street ”’ among the stale prettiness 
and imitative romanticism of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. But Dryden never cured himself of his mania 
for lengthy similes. Nor would his public have wished 


‘it. Neither he nor they were revolutionaries. 


’ He used his verse to celebrate occasions of national 
or royal importance, and the King, who was well dis- 


posed towards him, made him Poet Laureate and His- . 


toriographer Royal. He was thirty-nine, the most 
famous literary figure of the day, with an income of 
about £6,000 a year. . 
Nevertheless he had written very little that was 
worth writing, and none knew it better than himself. 
His outward stridency was matched by inward hesitancy. 
At Wills’s coffee house he held a salon, and pontificated 
expansively, but he was unduly sensitive to criticism, 
of which he received sufficient. And, as at last he could 
rest from ambition, having achieved it, his writing 
turned into other channels. During his ‘ middle 
period ” he wrote all his best work. It concerned the 
two topics in which he was really interested—personal 
invective and theological argument. The fact that 
political circumstances largely determined his work, 
made it none the less a peculiarly personal expression. 
If he became the accredited leader-writer for the govern- 
ment, he managed to include his personal enemies in 
his spirited condemnation of the opposition, and thus 
gratify his personal grudges im the.service of his party. 
In these satirical poems (‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,”’ 
“The Medal” and “ MacFiecknoe’’) Dryden, writing 
at white heat, managed at last to become an artist. 
It is one of the paradoxes of literature. The men, 
Shadwell and Settle, who attacked him were hack- 
journalists ; he was Poet Laureate. But in his heart 
he knew that the difference was of degree, not of kind. 
It was only in his 
success, not in his 
motives or in his 
“art,” that he 
was above them. 
It was this know- 
ledge which made 
his counter-attack 
so bitter. He was 
touched to the 
very quick of his 
vanity and every- 
thing genuine in 
him rose to the 


defence of it. So “ The Medal” 
h d (from a 1777 edition of 
e penn e a Dryden's poems). 
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pamphlet and found himself a poet. His medium— 
the heroic couplet —was~ suited perfectly to his 
matter, and the years of self-conscious poetic practice 
had made him master of it. Never before and 
never since has there been, in its own genre, anything 
to equal Dryden’s satire. 

His theological leanings were another matter. He 
shared to the full the passion of the English for theology 
(and in his time it was even more the one topic about 
which people became genuinely excited than the Prayer 
Book debates showed it to be in ours). Also he had few 


To what can Reason such effects assign 

Transcending nature, but to laws divine?” 
His “ Religio Laici””’ and “ The Hind and the Panther ” 
became tracts for the times. : 

Dryden was fifty-nine when the political scene was 

once more disturbed, this time by the’ Revolution. 
The Laureateship was taken away from him and given 
to Shadwell and since he had, for the last seven years, 
written hardly anything for the stage, he was reduced 
to comparative poverty. He had three sons to equip 
for the world. Yet, in spite of his reverses, he was still 


illusions about temporal achievement; he needed 
spiritual worlds to conquer. But it must be remem- 
bered that he approached theology with a mind which 
had unshakable belief in astrology, and an intellect 
which led him in turn to be nonconformist, High Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic—nonconformist under the 
nonconformist Oliver Cromwell, High Anglican under 
the High Anglican Charles II, and Roman Catholic under 
the Roman Catholic James II. Nevertheless, whatever 
his sincerity, his interest was undoubted, and his 
particular form of poetry was only a little less suited to 
leisurely argument than to passionate invective. On 
the one hand he could write of Shadwell (Og) : 
““ Round as a globe and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 


With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue.” 


On the other he could defend Christianity : 


“* All faiths beside, or did by arms ascend, 
Or sense indulged has made mankind their friend : 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose, 
Unfed by nature’s soil in which it grows; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin; 
Oppressed without and undermined within, 
It thrives through pain; its own tormentors tires ; 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires. 


Alexander Pope meets John Dryden at Wills’s. 
By Eyre Crowe. 


the great poet. Nor had he neglected the scriptural 
advice to make friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. One of his noble friends provided him with an 
annuity and he received lucrative commissions. For 
a monody on a Countess (whom he had never seen) who 
died suddenly while entertaining, he received the 
equivalent of two-and-a-half years’ salary as Laureate. 
He translated Virgil, which was published by subscrip- 
tion and for which he received about {12,000 This 
achievement silenced his critics. A benefit perform- 
ance was held for him at the theatre. For a consider- 
ation he wrote prefaces. He returned to hack-work 
and, never of a particularly inventive turn of mind, 
“did’’ Chaucer into modern English. (His original 
compositions were scarce, but they included one fine ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day.) Yet he was always short of money. 

He continued to pontificate at Wills’s and was “ cour- 
teous to the young men” (except to Swift). The 
period of stress was over, and he could be urbane and 
charming ; it pained him that the young men were not 
always as respectful as they might have been in return. 
His invective he reserved for his wife and his pub- 
lisher. One day when the latter refused to oblige him 
in a matter, he sent him a description of his personal 
appearance : 


ay 
bal 
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“With leering looks, bull-faced and freckled fair, 
With two left legs and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air ’’— 


with the additional instructions to the messenger who 
took them: “ Tell the dog that he who wrote these can 
write more.” 

But in his public writings he showed a new spirit. 
When Collier attacked the immorality of his early plays, 
he acknowledged his faults: “It becomes me not to 
draw my pen in defence of a bad cause, when I have so 
often drawn it for a good one.’’ There was a serenity 
about him which sprung from his last—and lasting— 
conversion. 

He visited the country often, where he indulged in 
sports becoming to his advanced age—bowls and fishing, 
but he was in his town house in Gerrard Street when 
the fatal attack of gout commenced. A toe mortified 
and he refused, in spite of the best medical opinion, to 
have it amputated. He died on May Day, 1700, and, 
after lying in state, was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The cost of his magnificent funeral was defrayed by 
subscription among his admirers. 

His obituary notice was written by one of his greatest 
friends. ‘‘ He was of a nature exceedingly humane and 


compassionate ; ready to forgive injuries, and capable 
of a sincere reconciliation with those who had offended 
him. His friendship—where he professed it—went 
beyond his professions. He was of a very easy, pleasing, 
access ; but somewhat slow and, as it were, diffident in 
his advances to others ; he had that in his nature which 
abhorred intrusion into any society whatever. He was 
therefore less known, and consequently his character 
became more liable to misapprehensions and misrepre- 
sentations. He was very modest and very easily dis- 
contenanced in his approaches to his equals or superiors. 
As his reading had been very extensive, so he was very 
happy in a memory tenacious of everything he had 
read. He was not more possessed of knowledge than 
he was communicative of it; but then his communica- 
tion was by no means pedantic, but just such, and went 
so far, as, by the natural turn of the conversation in 
which he was engaged, it was necessarily promoted or 
required. He was very ready and gentle in the cor- 
rection of the errors of any writer who thought fit to 
consult him, and full as ready and patient to admit the 
reprehensions of others, in respect of his own over- 
sights or mistakes.” 


In appearance he was short and fat. H. R. W. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE 


WORK OF EDITH SITWELL 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


HEN some measure of acceptance is given to an 
author’s work, one’s critical self-trust may 
falter in declaring it to be undeserved. It is hearten- 
ing, then, to recall how the most eminent have erred— 
how Coleridge, a young Coleridge to be sure, was 
excited by the empty, if unaffected sonnets of William 
Lisle Bowles, and how (to slip down the years and 
also down the scale “of eminence) Mr. Middleton 
Murry once declared that James Stephens had entered 
the company of Sappho, Catullus, Shakespeare, Cole- 
ridge, Heine, Villon and Verlaine—‘‘ and the others 
of that company who have created poetry which is 
supreme and ultimate ’’—all on account of a poem 
which Mr. Stephens declined to reprint for its obvious 
immaturity. 

Miss Edith Sitwell—and I choose her as the most 
vociferous, if not the most efficient of her trinity—seems 
to be finding a wider and wider measure of acceptance, 
so wide that a meretricious anthology of hers has 
become a spring best-seller. She has been praised by 
three persons as diverse as Siegfried Sassoon, W. B. 
Yeats and the late Arnold Bennett, and they are three 
among scores. She has been cursed mainly by reviewers 
(most of them are now silent or anxious to coo together 
in her interest) to whom she returned as much sprightly 
vulgarity as she received, but I am not aware of any 
critique* which examines her achievement with intelli- 
gent care and (so far as it is possible) impartiality, and 
which is honest in its detection of her faults and virtues, 

I would not suggest that I am supplying that 
critique, but I feel after weighing carefully all she 
has written that Miss Sitwell should be counter- 


*Iam aware that Mr. R. L. Mégroz has given all of a book 
to the three Sitwells, but it seems to me to mix the merits of 


Clara E. Laughlan with the adulation of the New Leader on 
Moscow. 


attacked, not so much from the passive acceptance of 
many intelligent and less intelligent people as from the 
mountain-top on which she has placed herself as a 
leader among “ the new poets”; and that can best be 
done by a rapid evaluating survey of all her work. 
(Miss Sitwell will call it pioneer-baiting, but no matter.) 

Consider first, then, not how she writes, but what she 
has written, or what to use an uncritical convenience her 
“message ’ has been. Miss Sitwell’s first book, “ The 
Mother,” appeared shyly in 1915. It contained three 
poems marked by a pardonable first-book romanticism 
(the manner of which is indicated by this beginning : 
“ Within your magic web of hair lies furled The fire and 
splendour of the ancient world ;’’) and two longer poems, 
“The Drunkard and The Mother.’”’ Both of them 
are marked by a slum-like despondent sense of treachery 
—the initial sign of the Edith Sitwell to come. In 
the six numbers of Wheels (1916-1921), a most irri- 
tating periodical, and in the long series of her books 
from ‘‘ Twentieth Century Harlequinade ” (1916) to the 
“Collected Poems ’”’ (1930) Miss Sitwell vented a queer 
conception of the world. Romanticism gave way to, 
or was overlaid with, the treachery of adult life. Child- 
hood past (and her childhood seems the one thing in life 
for which Miss Sitwell is grateful), there succeeded for 
her a world of trivial beastliness, of dust, glitter and 
decay, thinly separated from a Hell of one eternal empty 
street. It is a world variously described, a world of 
terrible gaiety, a world of “.serres chaudes, where in 
the heat, mirage flowers and blazing fruits, glittering 
like glass, spread themselves in silence.” It is a life 
of oil-cloth. ‘‘ And Life is but a roll of oil-ckoth, smooth, 
Patterned with dusty flowers that never lived”; and 
she interprets it by a variety of recurrent symbols, by 
recurrent antics of the masked characters of the 
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Edith Sitwell. 


Commedia dell’ Arte, Pantaloon, his friend the pedan- 
tic Doctor, Pierrot, Columbine, Harlequin, Brighella, 
Scaramouche ; by the noise, the glitter, the fireworks, 
the nigger minstrels of a Margate; and by diablerie of 
fauns and satyrs and apes, Pan and Silenus; and by a 
newly false bucolicism which mixes up ancient with 
less ancient, gods and goddesses with Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. 

Mars enters with gout and Vulcan with “ weepers.” 
Cupid wears long nankin trousers. Venus drives in a 
barouche with postilions, and Proserpine carries a 
a parasol in a kitchen garden. Wood-nymphs go abroad 
at Balmoral in bonnets and shawls. Ganymede brings 
a trayful of bocks and satyrs appear in peruke and 
breeches. The Commedia dell’ Arte characters have 
taken less part in her recent poems, but there are many 
more elements in Miss Sitwell’s repetitive system, 
elements forming a surface decoration of unusual jar- 
ring colour. Fruit, for instance—plums, figs, oranges, 
cherries, strawberries, melons, gourds, apples, grapes, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, quinces, pears—all are 
glittering shapes, liable at any minute to decay in dust, 
and they combine with kitchen garden produce, carrots, 
turnips, marrows, cucumbers, and with such flowers 
as zinnias, calceolarias, dahlias, fuchsias, ranunculi, 
wysteria, auriculus, cinerarias into a panchromatic but 
nightmare Covent Garden. Musical instruments are 
few. Lutes and flutes are there to rhyme with fruit. 
The guitar occurs, and very frequently the mandolin 
{useful to couple with sin). Dances are more abundant, 
sarabandes and hornpipes, polonaises, polkas, schot- 
tisches, rigadoons; and besides the diablerie and 
singerie population, strdnge named folk inhabit her 
poems—Malinn, Gargotte, Algalath, Heliogabulus, 
Manuccia, Lady Bamburgher, Sir Joshua Jebb, Mrs. 
Behemoth, Mr. Belaker, the allegro negro cocktail shaker. 
In accord with her surface and visual predilections any one 


‘Conversely sounds are described with light. 


of Miss Sitwell’s characters is liable to wear forgotten 
items of dress and forgotten fabrics—ruches (frills), 
panaches (tufts of feathers), gros de Sidon, foulard 
pekinet, chelloes, salampores, palampores and other 
cloths, folded away now in Murray’s English 
Dictionary, but evocative to Miss Sitwell of the 
eighteenth century and the East. 

To match the fabrics, people, flowers, fruit and the 
parrot, Miss Sitwell’s most frequent recruit from the 
avifauna, she is free with carefully described states of 
light, the mention of which brings me to a distribution 
of her verse which she regards as _ important, 
if not paramount—the transference of sense values. 
Her different lights, for instance, she describes frequently 
in terms of sound. Dawn light “ whines” like an 
animal or “ creaks ” like wood, noon lights are “ chat- 
tering.” Light can even have “ full-voiced bellowings.” 
It can be “fat.” It can “squeal.” It can have 
“fading sounds unfolding like a rose.’”” Moonlight has 
an echo or makes a noise like a “ plashing waterfall.” 
“ We bask 
in the hot rays of the brass band As bright as sunshine,” 
or “‘ The conversation, loud and bright, Seems spiral 
bars of shunting light.” 

It is this distinction—and I could quote examples of it 
for ever—which may raise in many readers the first doubts 
of the full authenticity of Miss Sitwell’s experiences. 
Her new values are not to be looked on, it seems, just as 
artificial trappings, consonant with the general artificiality 
of her world. They are felt and experienced, we are 
given to believe, as much as her truthful but artificially 
suggestive descriptions of the natural by the “ un- 
natural,” e.g. spring coming “like a Paisley shawl,” a 
farm pond “ smooth as a daguerreotype,” a cherry tree 
“thick-bustled and the sun “‘ struwwelpeter-haired.” 

“One of the reasons why the pioneers in’ the arts 
are so much disliked is that the public have got into 
the way of thinking that man has always seen as he 
sees now. That is wrong. Not only has he seen with 
different eyes, but it is impossible that we should all 
see alike at the present time, although the crowd might 
prefer uniformity of sight. The modernist artist gives 
us the great chance of exerting an individuality of seeing.” 
So she writes ; and again: 

“We do not try to force our way of seeing upon the 
people. What we try to do is to give the people their 
own way of seeing—to remove fear. We explain that 
there are a thousand aspects of even the most ordinary 
subject, and that we see this subject in such and such 
a way.” 

And more explicitly : 

“Modern poets are discovering an entirely new scale 
of relationship between the senses. Our senses have 
become broadened and cosmopolitanized. They are no 
longer little islands, speaking only their own narrow 
language, living their sleeping life alone. Where the 
language of one sense is insufficient, they speak the 
language of another.” 

But the blemish on Miss Sitwell is not that she takes 
over the legitimate image of Poe, of Baudelaire or of 
Rimbaud—and we are ready enough from our own 
experience to accept the message of ““ Comme de longs 
échos qui de loin se confondent. . . . Les parfums, les 
couleurs et les sons se répondent” or of “A noir, E 
blanc, I rouge, U vert, O bleu ” and other Joci classict of 
symbolism—but that she wantons beyond legitimacy, 
beyond, it seems, her own personal legitimacy in a way 
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that is, incidentally, unparalleled by any poet of value 
now writing. Extravagance of the kind added to 
extravagance temptingly suggests that Miss Sitwell is 
indulging to a degree in sham. 

The validity of her major experiences—the experi- 
ences of a muddled world of vast, lustful, treacherous 
triviality, is another matter. Though her technique is 
never reliable, her method of communication fits them 
well enough, and if they are not a cheerful or a very 
worthy springhead for verse, they are not an impossible 
one. There is no single material for poetry. There is 
as much room in poetry for the artificial as for the real. 
Poetry does not need to be the best and noblest poetry. 
It does not need high seriousness or “ soul,”” and Miss 
Sitwell deserves sympathy for her early complaint : 


“Yet why should poets be constrained to bare 
Mock souls, fat Acrobatics at a Fair, 


“In pink tights, imitative flesh; their goal 
To be admired for fatted weight of Soul?” 


Mr. Eliot has pointed out of Swinburne that the very 
diffusiveness with which he is foolishly charged, is one 
of his radical virtues. In much the same way Miss 
Sitwell’s confusion might appear, on a first reading, 
to be one of hers. When her poetry has no sense— 
and Miss Sitwell has not vainly gazed at Picasso or 
read Gertrude Stein—and when it has no thought— 
which is usually—it does not on these grounds cease 
to be poetry. It may be vitiated, it is vitiated, by 
her wantonness in imagery which is often neither exact 
nor suggestive (imagery must be one or the other). 
It is vitiated by the small, conventional system within 
which she moves (a favouritism of imagery occurs to 
some extent in most poets. Matthew Arnold, who 
nauseates Miss Sitwell, has a preference for moonlight, 
and Flecker one for blue and gold, but is there any 
English poet who re-uses the same properties and themes 
so often as Miss Sitwell or in whom property and 
epithet are so siamesely inseparable ?), and it may be 
vitiated still more profoundly if her confusion is not 
intentional, if it does not represent, that is, a confused 
world, but betrays a confused mind. 

Read any of Miss Sitwell’s longer poems, ‘“ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” ‘Gold Coast Customs,” “ Elegy on 
Dead Fashion,” “‘ Prelude to a Fairy Tale,’”’ and one of 
its major faults, you will find, is incoherence, an 
eminence of part which interferes with the structure of 
the whole. The design is muddled, as it is muddled in 
many of her shorter poems, and I conclude that the 
muddle is the muddle of an insufficiently imaginative 
and intelligent mind—a conclusion terribly strength- 
ened not only by the repetitions of the extremely narrow 
circle of Miss Sitwell’s stimuli and responses but by 
the repetitive chaos of her prose criticism. I would 
suggest only a comparison of her Hogarth Essay on 
“ Poetry and Criticism ’’ (1925), her lecture printed in 
“Experiment and Tradition” (1929) and her essay 
“Modernist Poets” in “ Echanges” No. 3 (Juin, 
1930), which are not three separate essays but three 
recensions of the same shallow reasoning. Miss Sitwell, 
in short, has written very few poems which show that 
she has experienced in Coleridge’s words that “‘ more 
than usual state of emotion, with more than usual 
order,’”’ which is imagination. 


In saying this, I am not altogether excluding a section 
of her work on which nothing has yet been said, though 
I believe it to be her best. Childhood, I remarked at 
the beginning, seems to be the only thing in her life for 
which Miss Sitwell is grateful; and a large part of her 
verse is based upon recollections of childhood or the 
contrast between happy childhood and the falsity of its. 
hopes, the trivial, glittering Sheol of a world into which 
it grows up. Miss Sitwell’s activity here divides into 
halves—the nursery and nonsense verse which appears. 
in ‘‘ Twentieth Century Harlequinade”’ (1916), in 
“‘ Clown’s Houses ”’ (1918) and “‘ The Wooden Pegasus ” 
(1920), and the definitely personal reminiscences of 
childhood which appear chiefly in “ Troy Park ”’ (1925) 
—her best book—and “ The Sleeping Beauty ”’ (1924). 
The nursery and nonsense verse she has shut out from 
her Collected Poems, though it is good, too good for 
Miss Sitwell to despise, and worth comparing (a little to. 
its disadvantage) with the hey-diddy-diddle products of 
Robert Graves. Included in it are ‘“ Trams,” her 
variations on the King of China’s daughter and her 
nutmeg tree, “Fat William and the Trains,’ and 
“Great Snoring and Norwich ”’ : 

“Great Snoring and Norwich 
A dish of pease porridge ! 
The clock of Troy town 
Strikes one o’clock; brown 
Honey bees in the clover 
Are half-the-seas-over 
And Time is a-boring 
From here to Great Snoring. 
But Time, the greymouse, 
Can’t wake up the house, 
For old King Priam 
Is sleepy as I am!” 

“ Troy Park ’’ has several charming poems in which 
Miss Sitwell is less confused, simpler and less ‘‘ system- 
atic.” The picture of her childhood in “ Colonel Fan- 
tock ”’ is deservedly well known : 

“But Dagobert and Peregrine and I 
Were children then; we walked like shy gazelles 
Among the music of the thin flower bells. 
And life still held some promise,—never ask 
Of what,—but life seemed less a stranger, then, 
Than ever after in this cold existence.” 

Here you in a few lines of it have actually a human: 
sincerity and a poignancy absent from her typical work ; 
and you have them again in ‘“ The Sleeping Beauty ” : 

“The country bumpkins travel to the Fair, 

For Night and Day, and Hell and Heaven, seem 

Only a clown’s booth seen in some bad dream, 

Wherefrom we watch the movements of our life 

Growing and ripening like summer fruits 

And dwindling into dust, a mirage lie : 

Hell is no vastness, it has naught to keep 

But little rotting souls and a small sleep. 

It has the same bright coloured clarity we knew 

In nursery afternoons so long ago, 

Bright as our childish dreams; but we are old, 

This is a different world ; the snow lies cold 

Upon our heart, though midsummer is here. . .” 
But the verse of childhood has one drawback. It lets. 
through too often what Miss Sitwell the modernist 
should be anxious to hide—Miss Sitwell the traditionalist, 
Miss Sitwell the permanent adolescent of “ perilous. 
seas, in faery lands forlorn.” This facet of her work 
constantly shows itself, sometimes with success, but too 
often soiled with a sixpence-at-Woolworth romanticism. 
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*‘ And dark as Asia, now, is Beauty’s daughter 
The rose, once clear as music o’er deep water.” 


“‘ The gardener was old as tongues of nightingales, 
That in the wide leaves fell a thousand Grecian tales ”’ 


“And music, soother than the pulp of pearls 
Whose sweetness decks the swan-white syren girls ’”’ 


“We were the perfumed portals of the dawn— 
The singing gardens of the Pleiades ” 
The dates of these four quotations are 1928, 1924, I9I7 
and 1916, and they suggest that throughout her pro- 
duction she has never been able to cling with certainty 
to her Sheol-World, genuine in part as it may be: 
that to keep in control a shallow romanticism or a sham 
Elizabethanism (lacking the passionate sensuousness of 
such poets as Peele or Browne whom the Sitwells have 
read closely) she could not do without her lakes ‘‘ where, 
cupolas and gables, The ripples seem deserted Georgian 
stables,” her “ green baize forests,” her “ braying sea,”’ 
her “ potting shed” clouds, her “ Tall cranes with 
wooden bodices Stuffed full of shadow odyssies,”’ her 
“instruments that snore like flies,’ her sunlight 


“unripe, and sour,” her thousand peculiarities which 
help to “ exert an individuality of seeing ’’ and which 
cluster on to the tall Albert Memorial of her poetry. 

A summarised view, then, of the prolific fifteen or 
sixteen years of her activity suggest that she is no pioneer 
anarch building on tradition, but a romantic compelled by 
time-tyranny to be unromantic; that she is a verse- 
writer of talent (which may be called the feminine of 
genius) ; that she has had experiences varying from the 
valueless to the slightly valuable, but that on few 
occasions only has she succeeded in organising them ; 
that her limited class of experience has produced poems 
little more varied than the uprights of a circular railing 
and damaged by an unreasonable excess of irrationality. 

If it is unfair, though tempting, to compare her with 
Margaret Cavendish in the time of Cowley or a female 
Della Cruscan at the time of the pre-romantics, it is 
absurd to allow her the place among present-day poets 
into which, it is undeniable, she has muscled her way 
as much by a mixture of blatancy and traditionalism 
as by merit. 


THE BOOKSHOPS OF MOSCOW 


HE fea- 
ture of 
Moscow’s 
bookshops _ is 
their number. 
It would seem 
great even in 
a city of the 
same size out- 
side Russia. 
In Russia, 
where shops 
play compara- 
tively a much 
smaller part 
in the life 
of the com- 
munity, it 
seems enorm- 
ous. You 
could walk 
the whole 
length of 
Kuznetsky 
Most (which is 
still Moscow’s 
shop- 
ping centre) 
without find- 
inga tea-shop, 
or if you did 
find one, find 
it closed. 
You could not 
walk twenty 
yards without 
finding at 
An Illustration from least three 
“ Thirteen Octobers.” , bookshops. 


By Wilfrid Hope 


They are everywhere else as well, in streets of shops, 
and in streets where shops are few. They are easily 
picked out from the rest by the comparative newness 
of their paint, and the size of their windows. In order 
that class distinctions may not be too obvious some of 
those “‘ closed ’’ co-operatives in Moscow where goods are 
plentiful and cheap now have their windows painted 
over. The windows of bookshops are open, and rivalled 
in extent only by those of the Univermag department 
stores. They differ from others, too, in being invari- 
ably well stocked. The windows of food shops may be 
filled with dummy cartons or with nothing at all. But 
the windows of the bookshops are better stocked with 
books than the Te-Zhe shops with scent and face powder. 
The books themselves are technically good, in com- 
parison with many other Soviet products. Soviet 
shoes are like those for which Nebuchadnezzar sold his 
wife. Soviet chocolate is inedible. Soviet eggs are 
not bad, but lack the flavour of Western European 
eggs. Soviet books however are (technically) read- 
able, and sometimes superlatively good. They must 
not, of course, be judged, any more than the books of 
England, France or Germany, by the specimens at 
the recent exhibition in Paris. There is an even wider 
gap in Moscow than in London, Paris or Berlin, be- 
tween the exhibition and the commercial product. 
But beside the Soviet newspapers, which in these matters 
are bad, and Moscow theatre programmes, which reach 
the extreme limit of badness, Soviet books, in printing, 
paper and binding, seem almost perfection. 

One is therefore justified in expecting that in the 
bookshops at least one will be able to find something 
which can stand comparison with the best elsewhere 
without the usual preliminary reminder of special 
Russian and Socialist difficulties. The pictures in the . 
window are a little disturbing. Voroshiloff and Budenny, 
the soldiers, Stalin, the bureaucrat-dictator, and Molo- 
toff, the mouthpiece of the Communist Party, seem 
misplaced in that particular galley. Even Lenin, one 
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An Illustration from “ The Cats in the Basket.” 


suspects, has no special claim to a literary place of 
honour. But, if they have all rather less to do with 
literature, their photographs—these particular photo- 
sraphs—are at any rate as interesting as the photo- 
graphs of, shall we say Mr. X. Y. Zed, which occa- 
sionally adorn English women’s magazines. They are 
justified, too, by the prevalence throughout Russia of 
a natural, if not always voluntary hero-worship. 

And so to the inside. In the biggest bookshop of 
all, on the rise in Kuznetsky Most, the inside is not unlike 
that of some London bookshops. There is less attempt 
at display, and you are shut off from the books dis- 
played on the broad counter by a metal rail. But the 
atmosphere is the same, the assistants are, with all due 
respect to Communism, of the same type of mankind, 
and all around there is the same ordered confusion of 
colour and print. Of the clientele it would be unfair 
to judge from a few casual visits—one might make ten 
visits in a week to a bookshop in Oxford Street, and 
each time see few people there. It would be wrong to 
conclude from that that few people in England buy 
books. Therefore, of the Moscow bookshops, I can only 
say that on my visits, all quite at hazard, there were 
few people there, and those few of a particular 
class. 

Whether that means that the Russian reading-public 
is small, I am uncertain, especially remembering the 
large number of libraries in Moscow. On the whole, 
however, I think it does, the more so that the books 
displayed can themselves for the most part have little 
popular appeal. There are handbooks for the “ prole- 
tarian tourist,’’ who, to judge from their content, is not 
noticeably different from the hikers and campers of 
England and America. There are books of travel 
seriously meant, and which must be making the many 
picturesque corners of the Soviet Union known to 
people who formerly knew of little beyond their native 
town and village. There are technical works innumer- 
able, and innumerable variations on the theme of the 
Five-Year Plan, both indications of the intense interest 
which is taken in Moscow to-day in all things mechanical. 
And everywhere, of course, there are the treatises on 
Marxism and Leninism and Stalinism, dull things whose 
dullness is outweighed by the dullness of the ‘‘ Collected 
Works of Comrade Kaganovich” or the dreary 
“ Speeches of Molotoff.’’ 

It is told of Molotoff that in the meetings of the 
Politbureau the sight of him used to make Trotsky 
chatter with rage, whereupon Molotoff would stutter 


. days. 


reprovingly : “‘ We c-can’t all be g-geniuses, 
C-comrade Trotsky.” A glimpse at his 
speeches gives the story truth, and they 
are unfortunately a fair type of the litera- 
ture that the Moscow workman is invited to 
buy. 

To the workman’s credit it should be said 
that (on personal evidence of no great worth 
and from careful inquiry) he seems to read 
as few of them as possible. Whether he 
reads literature at all, in the sense in which 
we understand the word, is a point on which 
much more information than I have would 
be needed before it could be settled. It 
is certain, however, that he would find 
little of it in these bookshops. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has published yast quantities of its own classics, 
translations from the classics of other lands, and 
translations of such modern authors as Upton Sinclair 
and Jack London. Some years ago, it was publishing, 
too, a number of excellent native modern novels, and 
some verse besides that of the illustrious Demyan Byedny. 
In Leningrad Upton Sinclair may still be found. In 
the second-hand bookstalls of Moscow there are a few 
specimens of the more liberal publishing of Lenin’s later 
And in the bookshops proper there may occasion- 
ally with good chance be discovered a copy of ‘‘ Brusski ’” 
or “‘Cement.”” But for the most part literature, the 
technical and the political apart, has no better repre- 
sentatives than stories of how Masha, the ardent Young 
Communist, saved the day on a particular front of the 
Five-Year Plan, or Vanya, the collective-farm worker, 
rose from the ranks to be a delegate to the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union. In other words, 
though one hesitates to say it in face of much genuine 
enthusiasm, “‘ Eric, or Little by Little.” 

After looking at all sections but one a visitor from 
Western Europe might indeed be pardoned for going 
away disillusioned. In that one section, however, is 
something which redeems the rest. For there are the 
children’s books, after which none can again lightly 
dismiss Soviet practice. Some of them are unexcep- 
tionable from every point of view. Such are the 
occasional tales from AZsop, and the rhymed stories on 
the model of ‘‘ The Cats in the Basket,” a Russian 
version of ‘“‘ As I was going to St. Ives.’ 

Such tales as this are technically perfect, clearly 
printed, illustrated in clear colours, and giving lessons 
in mathematics and more human things with little 
effort. I found them less interesting than the frankly 
propagandist tales and manuals. These sometimes lie, 
and they are always more optimistic than a foreigner 
would be about Soviet achievements. But their force 
is like that of the Soviet films, irresistible to all but the 
strongest heads. The type is a little history of “ Thir- 
teen Octobers ”’ which ends with a map of the Northern 
hemisphere showing guns trained on Russia from every 
land, and Russia replying with the old slogan of ‘‘ The 
Five-Year Plan in Four Years.” 

In a Western mind its reading must arouse anger, for 
the picture it gives of Western lands. And with anger 
a wonder of what will come from truths and half- 
truths so simply and forcefully impressed on impression- 
able minds. 
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VIII—SOME ASPECTS OF SOVIET LITERATURE 
By W. H. Hindle 


That modern Russian literature is modern Soviet 
literature there can be no serious question. Famous 
as are some of the émigré Russian authors—Remizoff, 
Merezhkovsky and Kuprin among them—they are men 
of the past who draw their inspiration from a Russia that 
is no more. And they have no successors. By the time 
they die the Russians of the diaspora will have merged 
into the several countries of their choice, and the authors, 
lacking roots, will perforce be merged with them. 

It is to Soviet Russia that a man in search of new Russian 
literature must look. 
The search seems the 
more promising that in 
Soviet Russia there is 
a new order—call it 
civilisation or 
barbarism as you will 
—which promises new 
things in literature as 
in life. Whatever the 
failings of this new 
order the Soviet author 
has at least, to use a 
much-abused cinematic 
term, a new angle. 
Class and religion are 
a priovi things to be 
fought ; plutocracy and 
respectability, in the 
general acceptance of 
the term, are so 
denuded of hostile or 
friendly significance 
that they can be 
ignored; and the 
human scene in which 
the authors are set is 
one in which older human passions, though they may survive, 
have been so suppressed that when they do peer out they 
must take new forms. The desire to accumulate wealth, 
to take as an example a theme which has been that of 
a multitude of novelists from Balzac downwards, has no 
longer any meaning. 

The order is new. Its art must take new forms and 
find a new Shakespeare, a new Racine, a new Dante. 
So at least we think, looking from afar. And so it is that, 
looking nearer, we are likely to be disappointed. For 
in all the mass of literature out of Soviet Russia—reckoned 
by weight that mass would be prodigious—there is no 
one name which stands out above the others. Panferoff 
is distinctively a Soviet writer. So are Fadayeff, Boris 
Pilniak, Panteleimon Romanoff. So, in his own clownish 
way, is Demyan Byedny. Yet among them all there is 
not.one of whom one can say that in him is summed up 
the spirit of Russia to-day, as the spirit of Russia sixty 
years ago was summed up in Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. 

That is the first fact to be accepted. The reason for 
it is not far to seek. Shakespeare lived in spacious days. 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, though they suffered under or 
rebelled against gross tyranny, were citizens of a country 
in which new windows had not long been opened on a 
newer West. The Soviet author lives in a world, wide 
indeed as the Soviet Union itself, but cut off from the 
best (and the worst) of other lands. He labours under 
a censorship which makes it impossible to tell how much 
individual work is being done, since much of that individual 
work must doubtless be suppressed for reasons which 
have nothing to do with literary work. Above all he is, 
like every other citizen in every branch of Soviet activity, 


A Group of Proletarian Writers. 


Fadejew, Olminski, and Slavianski (seated); Abukov and Bogajev (standing). 


regimented and controlled. To live he must work, and 
to have the privilege of work he must politically conform. 
That alone would be control enough. It is not all. The 
force of a carefully stimulated public opinion is such that 
to work in peace he must belong to one or other of the 
associations of writers which abound throughout Russia. 
If he does not, or if, like Pilniak, he is cast out from them, 
there is small chance that the State Publishing Company 
will publish any of his work. 

The character and quality of Soviet literature have 
therefore depended in 
large degree on the 
direction given to its 
control by those high 
in the Soviet councils. 
While Maxim Gorky 
was in Russia a writer 
of promise was assured 
of protection, en- 
couragement and at 
any rate a pittance for 
working in Gorky’s 
enormous bureau of 
translations. Con- 
temporaneously with 
Gorky and after him, 
Lunacharsky, as Com- 
missar for Education, 
gave protection and 
encouragement to any 
practitioner of the 
which 
flourished in post- 
revolutionary Russia, 
and to others besides. 
Under him there were 
even private publishers. 
Now that Lunacharsky is no longer in serious office, and 
Gorky, though back in Russia, is no longer his old fierce 
self, the writer can look only to the politicians, who demand 
orthodoxy first, and after that little else. 

The stages are well marked in the post-revolutionary 
literature of Russia, particularly the last. In the first 
days there was Andrei Byely, a survivor of the old regime 
who was the one poet of the new, and the centrists, futurists, 
presentists, constructivists, symbolists, nihilists, anti- 
literatists, who were favoured by Lunacharsky and his 
friends. In the second—the era of the novelists and of 
the comparative freedom of N.E.P.—the popuchiki had 
their fling. In the work of these “ fellow-travellers,”’ 
who “ accepted’ the Revolution without accepting com- 
munism, is the best of Soviet literature. One has only 
to recall Vieressayeff and Fadayeff. In the third stage, 
which continues to-day, there is almost literally no one 
who counts and no pure writer who is favoured unless, 
including the theatre, we take the author of ‘‘ Roar China.”’ 

Of the poets of the Revolution—most of them flourishing 
in the early days—one can say little better than what 
was said by a certain Soviet humorist: ‘‘ Instead of the 
poetry of factories, we have discovered the factories of 
poetry.” Of the two most famous poets it is perhaps 
significant that Mayakovsky, who in his verse expressed 
the power, and Yessenin, who in his epic on Pugachoff 
expressed the spirit of the Revolution, both committed 
suicide at an early age. In the prose, which for practical 
purposes means fiction since only fiction and poetry get 
past the censor, there is more hope. Before the Revolu- 
tion, it may roughly be said, Russian poetry was better 
than Russian prose, and. Russian. prose was neglected. 
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After the civil war Russian prose revived. All who took 
part in that war had been through experiences unknown 
to other Europeans of our century, and many of them 
hastened to record them. 

The result was a flood of novels, stories and memoirs 
in which the events of the civil war period played the 
chief part. Sometimes, as in Pilniak’s ‘“‘ The Bare Year” 
and Babel’s ‘‘ Red Cavalry,” they are records only, and 
only of the outside. Sometimes, as in Vieressayeff's ‘‘ The 
Deadlock ’’ or Fadayeff's ‘‘ Break-up,’’ they rise to human 
heights when depicting the spiritual conflict between old 
and new. Always they have a quality distinct from that 
of other novels. In Seifulina’s ‘‘ Virinea,’’ Fadayeff’s 
“‘ Break-up ”’ (translated into English as ‘‘ The Nineteen ’’), 
Gladkoff's ‘‘ Cement,’’ Ognyoff’s ‘‘ Communist Schoolboy,”’ 
it is the sense of struggle which dominates, and though 
the struggle there has changed from that against enemies 
in arms to that against enemies in ideals, it is the struggle 
which dominates still in the later ‘‘ Brusski’”’ of Panferoff. 
In each the present is all-compelling, a present divorced 
or divorcing from the past. In all there is propaganda 
(by which is meant neither praise nor blame, but merely 
something which does not grow naturally out of the rest). 


In all there is realism, sometimes crude, and in many 
a tendency towards regionalism—if by that is understood 
a tendency towards the identification of universal problems 
with the particular problems of a particular region like the 
Siberian swamps or the Ukraine. 

The urgency of the themes chosen by Soviet writers— 
one is tempted to say their seriousness as well—puts 
them in a class apart from and, in a personal opinion, 
above that of the novelists of our own capitalist-socialist- 
individualist society. As yet there has not appeared 
among them one who shall be a light for the future— 
one can only note names and categories—and it is perhaps 
not without meaning that of them all only two or three 
have progressed beyond a first novel. For the moment 
they are, moreover, oppressed like everyone else by the 
intensification of struggle that is the feature of the Five- 
Year Plan: he would be a bold man who in Russia to-day 
would express in full freedom the full feelings of his own 
soul. But to have produced in a decade half a dozen 
novels which, if nothing else, are perfect mirrors of some 
aspects of their time is no mean achievement. It bears 
the promise, if and when the present struggle ends, of far 
more. 


FIVE BOOKS 


ONE LOOKS AT RUSSIA. By Henri Barbusse. Translated 
by Warre B. Wells. 6s. (Dent.) 

M. Henri Barbusse, in common with many other 
French Communists, has an idealistic enthusiasm which 
no facts could temper. 
of a story told by one of his Soviet friends (Tomsky, I 
think). Some workers went to the capitalist zoo, where 
they saw an animal labelled ‘‘ Soviet Wolf.” It looked 
like a lamb, in fact they knew it was a lamb, but the capital- 
ists had labelled it ‘‘ wolf,’’ so wolf it must be. M. Barbusse 
has labelled everything Soviet “ lamb,’’ so lamb it must 
be. And if his Ogpu lamb does not inspire in us the same 
affection as, he says, it inspires in everyone in Russia, the 
reason, I suppose, is that we are capitalists ! 

The standard of English translations from the French is 
appalling. Mr. Wells’s is better than most. But even he 
translates ‘“‘ régime”’ as ‘“‘ regime,”” when a glance at an 
elementary dictionary would have told him that it meant 
diet, and he is so little versed in the matters of which 
M. Barbusse writes that he puts down as the name of a 
place what is in fact the name of an industrial enterprise. 


THE THIEF. By Leonid Leonov. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 

This is a marked change from the “‘ general line”’ of 
fiction out of Soviet Russia. Having served four years 
in the Red Army Leonov may claim to have, in Bolshevist 
eyes, an orthodox past. Yet this present story is so far 
outside orthodoxy that traces may be found in it of 
Dostoievskian, and even Dickensian influence. Its chief 
character is a novelist who goes to the Moscow under- 
world in search of inspiration—here is “‘ literary ’’ litera- 
ture indeed—and there finds Mitka Vekshin, a one-time 
Red soldier who has taken to crime. Mitka’s life is inter- 
woven with what Firssov, the novelist, makes of it, and 
in its unfolding there is a series of pictures of the life of 
Moscow to-day. To a casual visitor they are not easily 
recognisable pictures (just as no doubt pictures of life in 
Bermondsey would not be easily recognisable to inhabitants 
of Hampstead). But they make an excellently picaresque 
tale, with the picaresqueness modified by older, and 
perhaps more sentimental traditions of Russian literature. 


DESERTED. By Vladimir Zenzinov. 5s. (Herbert Joseph.) 

Apart from an admirable article by Count Kokovtzov 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and excursions into their 
history in the guise of fiction, the deserted children of 
Russia have received scant attention. Mr. Zenzinov has 
therefore done a good and needed service in collecting 
from Soviet official publications and the Soviet Press 
irrefutable evidence of the horrors of this by-product of 
civil war and famine. 


One is reminded in reading him © 


It had generally been assumed 
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that of the deserted children some were dead, others 
grown up, and the rest absorbed in the special schools 
which the Soviet Government set up to deal with them. 
Mr. Zenzinov believes, on the contrary, that their bands 
are being constantly recruited. If that is so the case is 
indeed one deserving the wide publicity he would give 
it. It is not however a case for the kind of stupid insinua- 
tion which Russians of all colours seem incapable of keeping 
out of even the purely human. There may be reasons 
for a belief that the Soviet Government is not competent 
to deal effectively with moral evil, and there might be 
better reasons and more support for damning it to all 
eternity. But it is a curious type of mind, though by 
no means uncommon, which finds in the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s admissions of its own defects a reason for supposing 
it both blind and indifferent to those defects. 


THE WAY OF BITTERNESS. By Princess Peter Wolkonsky. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


There is a good deal of the bitterness proclaimed in its 
title in this book, and it is the more noticeable that in 
general the Russian in exile does not complain of his 
fate. A good part of Princess Wolkonsky’s story is taken 
up with details of the help she received from various 
Soviet officials, which is not in itself a sufficient reason 
for the abuse she pours on Soviet officials all. She like- 
wise seems to have considered it a personal affront that 
British and Russian friends were literally unable to do 
more than they did, and the only person towards whom 
she expresses gratitude unalloyed is Maxim Gorky. This 
drawback aside however her story is excellent and ex- 
cellently told. It needed great courage for a “‘ White” 
Russian to return to Petrograd in 1920, and even greater 
courage, though of a different order, to face the stupid 
and opinionated bureaucracy of Soviet Russia. She did 
both, and before she finally succeeded in freeing her husband 
from the prison where he lay untried, she had to live for 
some months in a country suffering from the combined 
misfortunes of revolution and civil war. Her picture of 
the condition of Moscow and Petrograd at that time will 
in due course take its rightful place among the many 
fragments of the social history of Russia which have been 
left to us by Russians in exile. 

THE RED FOG LIFTS. By Albert Muldavin. 
(Appleton.) 

Mr. Muldavin went to Russia on business, and found 
there much pleasure in conversations with Red soldiers, 
Communists, Soviet officials and casual acquaintances of 
all kinds. From what they said, what he thought and 
what he saw he has made a picture of Russia substantially 
like that given of late by other Americans—the American, 
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unlike the Frenchman and the Englishman, does not 
generally dwell upon the dictatorship which is the domin- 
ating feature of Soviet life—and substantially true to 
the face of Russia. It is good reading, and often enter- 
taining. Whether it be considered to have lifted the 
red fog is however a question which can only be answered 
by reference to national and personal prejudices (or the 
lack of them) about the value of liberty and human lives. 


GUSTAV STRESEMANN 


“* Stresemann,.”’ 
stable.) 


By Antonina Vallentin. 15s. (Con- 

Those who visit the Rhine during the present summer 
will find a new monument at Mainz, in an open square 
near the bank of the river. The German statesman whom 
it commemorates was not himself a Rhinelander, but 
was born in the vastly different surroundings of Berlin, 
and the casual visitor might wonder why Germany has 
chosen to honour its dead Foreign Minister in a spot so 
remote from the scene of his birth, life and work. The 
answer is easily found, and this new biography of Gustav 
Stresemann puts it clearly enough; for although Strese- 
mann’s actual work was done in Berlin, London, Geneva, 
Locarno and elsewhere, it was all directed towards “ the 
liquidation of the War,”’ and the freeing of the Rhineland 
from the occupation of foreign troops. Before his untimely 
death he had brought his negotiations to a successful 
conclusion, and as Fraulein Vallentin observes: ‘‘ The 
martyrdom of waiting was at an end; a new page was 
turned over in history; Gustav Stresemann’s work was 
done.”” The memorial at Mainz and Fraulein’s Vallentin’s 
admirable biography are two appropriate sequels to the 
accomplishment of such a notable task. 

The particular charm of Fraulein Vallentin’s book lies 
in what might be called its ‘‘ restrained intimacy.”’ The 
main outline of Stresemann’s life, from his modest begin- 
nings in Berlin to his position as Germany’s Foreign 
Minister and one of the leading statesmen of Europe, 
can be found in other biographies; but here the whole 
story is gently entwined with a sympathetic and appealing 
account of Stresemann himself, as distinct from Strese- 
mann the politician. The genial straightforwardness of 
the man is revealed in every chapter, and his friendly 
good humour is shown to have been a considerable factor 
of his success at Geneva. His home life is sketched with 
charm and delicacy, and everyone will like to read of the 
lady who said to Stresemann, ‘‘ How beautiful your wife 
is looking to-night,’’ only to receive the brusque and 
astonished reply, ‘‘ To-night ? My wife is always beauti- 
ful!’’ Others perhaps will write of Stresemann’s diplo- 
matic skill with more expert knowledge than Fraulein 
Vallentin possesses ; but no one is likely to paint a better 
all-round picture of one of the greatest and sincerest 
statesmen of modern Europe. 

E. 


ANOTHER PICTURE OF RUSSIA 


“* Troublous Times.” By Captain A. H. Brun. 12s. 


(Constable.) 


Captain Brun has an exciting story to tell. Just after 
the Bolshevist Revolution he was sent, as a delegate of 
the neutral missions caring for prisoners of war in Russia, 
to Tashkent. When he arrived the new men were already 
in power, and he lived there through the Sartian rising, 
the capture of the city by the Whites and its recapture by 
the Reds. He was imprisoned at the instance of the 


local Cheka, released, imprisoned again by one of those 
many hangers-on of the Revolution who took advantage of 
troubled times to imprison anyone as their fancy pleased. 
Released through the good offices of an official better than 
most of his kind, he eventually found his way back to 
Petrograd, and thence, after the inevitable period of im- 
prisonment, to Poland and a more ordered civilisation. 

Telling of his own experiences, Captain Brun tells his 
story well and with an obvious open-mindedness. The 
prisoners of war in Turkestan suffered from the eternal 
Russian failings. They were ill-fed and ill-clothed. When 
money was sent to them from home, it came through 
the agency of the camp commanders and dwindled on 
the way. Cholera and typhus were endemic. When the 
catch-drains taking water to the camp at Zolotaya Orda 
broke down, the men in the camp remained waterless 
in the steppe, while Russian officials promised each day 
(no doubt with habitual Russian good intention) to have 
them repaired. But unlike their fellows in the more 
notorious camps of Siberia, the prisoners were apparently 
allowed to wander around the towns, and on one occasion 
which Captain Brun relates, were on good enough terms 
with their guards to play football with them. One of the 
chief difficulties indeed was to prevent private soldiers, 
weakened by hunger and disease, from joining the Red 
Army. 

The account which Captain Brun gives of early Bolshevist 
rule in Turkestan is like the accounts of early Bolshevist 
rule everywhere else: daily executions; the rich murdered 
and their houses sacked; and new officials unable or un- 
willing to control the mobs they had let loose. One cannot 
none the less avoid the suspicion that, where he is not 
speaking of things seen with his own eyes, he tends to 
actept reports without too much inquiry into their trust- 
worthiness. The Cathedral of St. Basil, in Moscow, which 
he reports as having been ‘‘ demolished by the Soviet 
Government in 1929,” was still standing intact a month 
ago; and Kolgatjof, the Red soldier who arrested him, 
must surely, even at the rate of two a day, have had an 
abnormal energy to commit the “several thousand ” 
murders with which he is credited. 

These however are minor blemishes in a book which tells, 
in engagingly artless manner, of one of the least known 
phases of the Russian Revolution. 


RED BREAD. By Maurice Hindus. 12s. 6d. 
Cape.) 

Born in the Russian village, speaking its language and 
knowing its former ways, Mr. Hindus is as well qualified 
as any visitor could be to estimate the effect of the new 
revolution that is being made in Russia by the collectivisa- 
tion of the peasant. To most Englishmen (as usual almost 
indecently fearful lest their money be touched), the col- 
lective farm is a matter of a priori economics: the collec- 
tive farm might be a dangerous signpost to the non- 
capitalist classes in a capitalist world, and therefore it 
is doomed to failure. To most Bolshevists the collective 
farm is likewise a matter of a priori economics, and of 
course of statistics—any good Communist will tell you 
off-hand what percentage of men, horses, cows, even bugs, 
were collectivised in 1930. Mr. Hindus however, while 
doing full justice to economic facts, both Bolshevist and 
capitalist, is concerned chiefly with the human problem 
which collectivisation is above allelse. The Russian peasant 
is being uprooted. Old ways are not only disapproved 
but persecuted. And for good or ill the process now 
begun must go on until collectivisation either succeeds 
or brings a second chaos. Mr. Hindus evidently believes 
_it will succeed, and it is reasonable to suppose from the 
‘way in which he exposes Communist arguments that his 
hopes are inits success. But he is alive to present tragedies, 
and it is in describing these that he shows again the deep 
sympathy for the Russian caught in the turmoil of 
revolution which he had already shown in “ Humanity 
Uprooted.”’ 


(Jonathan 
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PEREZ DE AYALA 


By Peter Trentham 


Acquaintance with modern Spanish writers is frequently 
in England confined to the richly coloured novels of Blasco 
Ibafiez. Whereas there is and has been a fertile inter- 
change of literature between other European countries, 


Senor Pérez de Ayala. 


that of Spain has run a solitary course. Galdés for in- 
stance, whose vivid historical episodes give a graphic 
picture of Spain in the nineteenth century, is not so well 
known beyond the Pyrenees as Charles Dickens is on the 
other side of the Channel—and Dickens is in many respects 
a sort of English Galdés. Perhaps just as the political 
history of Spain has run its own tragic course since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, struggling with the 
foreign ideas of the Bourbon dynasty and retaining with 
difficulty its individual love of freedom and local parlia- 
ments under this extraneous crust, so too its literature 
has followed an independent and partially neglected path. 
Hence the message of “‘ Don Quixote,”’ which is the leit- 
motiv of all Spanish literature, has been disregarded 
by other European peoples, too occupied in the pursuit of 
material power to pay attention to the universalism under- 
lying the peculiar individuality of the Spanish people. 

Possibly the recent political change of regime may lead 
to a closer and more sympathetic study of Spanish litera- 
ture, with its deep spiritual sense and absorbing pre- 
occupation with the individual man. In the forefront 
of modern writers—of those who are generally referred 
to as the 1898 generation—stands Spain’s new Ambassador 
to England, Don Ramén Pérez de Ayala. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that a republic which is largely the 
external expression of the ideas and writings prevalent 
in Spain since 1898 should be represented in England 
by so finished a writer as Ayala. 

To listen to Ayala’s conversation or to read “‘ Prometeo ”’ 
or “ La Pata de la Raposa ”’ is to get rid of those erroneous 
preconceptions which have hitherto been widely accepted 
as representative of the Spanish mentality. Ayala dis- 
plays a broad and tolerant outlook on life, and though 
in his novel “‘A.M.D.G.”’ he mercilessly chastised the 
Jesuit system of education, this should be regarded not 


as a sign of anti-religious feeling but as an anti-clerical 
strain, which appears to be hereditary in the Spanish 
people. The clericalism which is equally disliked by 
Ayala, by Sefior Madariaga, by the Christian philosopher 
Unamuno and by Ortega y Gasset is not the profound 
yet adaptable dogma of the Catholic faith in the days 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, but the crude, repressive 
obscurantism which flourished with such dire results 
for the people in the last century in Spain. 

According to these thinkers the destruction of individual 
liberty of conscience in matters political and religious 
forced Spain out of its natural channel, and 1931 has seen 
the bloodless beginning of a return to the spiritual, though 
not to the material, grandeur which was Spain’s in the 
sixteenth century. 

But Ayala’s novels are far from being political theses 
written with a purpose, like so many of Galsworthy’s or 
Wells’s works. What primarily interests Ayala, to judge 
from the ‘‘ Poetic Novels,” is the individual personality 
of Man—Hombre !—the theme so dear to all Spanish 
writers and artists, from Cervantes and Velazquez onwards, 
and which was lately admirably expressed by Unamuno 
in these words: ‘‘ A man, a man entire and real, is an idea 
much richer than what we call an idea.’’ Abstract ideas 
and even panegyrics on nature are less congenial to the 


_ Spanish temperament than flesh and bones—and these 


not merely in their living pulsing state, but in death. 
Death is accepted by all Spaniards with an almost Oriental 
resignation as the inevitable conclusion to life’s vicissi- 
tudes. A not infrequent picture in a Spanish daily paper 
is a corpse ready for burial, be it that of an ex-Infanta 
or a bullfighter; and perhaps the eternal popularity of 
the bullfight itself is partially explained by its symbolism, 
representing life’s fleeting dance with death. 

In each of Ayala’s three ‘‘ Poetic Novels ’’—‘‘ Prometeo,”’ 
“Luz de Domingo and La Caida de los Limones 
the tale concludes with a tragic death. These stories, 
written in a manner slightly reminiscent of R. L. Steven- 
son, are tinged with much of the melancholy philosophy 
of Thomas Hardy. The innocence of spring, the un- 
conscious happiness of youth, are invariably followed by 
the blighting tragedy of autumn—a tragedy which probably 
arises from purely accidental circumstances. Thus in 
“Prometeo,”’ Ayala depicts with a subtle economy of 
words an apparently undeserved misfortune which over- 
takes a Professor of Greek married to a charming Spanish 
girl. The story is told in the language of Homer, the 
Professor being compared with Odysseus in his wanderings, 
and the girl with Nausicaa. The result of their union 
which, according to the Professor’s aspirations was to 
have been a veritable Promethus, is a hunchbacked, ill- 
tempered idiot who finally hangs himself on an apple 
tree. This peculiar combination of life and death interests 
is yet more noticeable in ‘‘ La Caida de los Limones.”’ 
A brutal execution synchronises with the birth of an 
infant. Two silent spinsters, the last of the house of 
Limon, are forced to listen to expressions of natal joy 
while overwhelmed with the terrible tragedy which has 
befallen their brother. More than any other of Ayala’s 
tales is ‘‘ La Caida de los Limones’’ essentially Spanish— 
a combination of symbolism and realism—concluding with 
the words: “ There is no justice in this land,” even crueller 
in their ironic significance than those of Thomas Hardy : 
“The President of the Immortals had finished his sport 
with Tess.” 

Ayala however is not Spain in the raw. He is crusted 
with a surface of European self-consciousness. Asturias, 
his native province, is the least orientally tinged of all 
Spanish regions, and the Weltanschauung of her inhabitants 
is consequently more independent, more Europeanised 
than that of the Castilian. The critical analytical faculty 
is at work. In ‘‘La Pata de la Raposa,”’ his hero 
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soliloquises in Hamlet-like strains for some pages, and the 
quotation from Goethe which he mentions, ‘“‘ Was ist der 
Mensch, Woher ist er Kommen, Wo geht er hin ?” might 
be regarded as the central theme of the book. Possibly 
Ayala’s answer is contained in Alberto’s (his hero) 
lines : 


““ Al seno de Dios ha retornado la criatura 
Y el agua de la nube a la mar sin orillas.”’ 


(‘To the breast of God has returned the creature, 
And the water of the cloud to the limitless ocean.’’) 


There is about Ayala’s writings, both in style and in matter, 
a refreshing virility, nervous and youthful, which reflects 
life from a peculiar, almost spiritual angle. Youth and 
its ideals, the shattering effect on them by time, and 


their replacement by yet new ideals—these are the keys 
on which Ayala plays his graceful melodies. In the 
“Poetic Novels’’ each chapter is preluded by a short 
poem symbolising the events which are to follow, and here 
and there the prose has a Meredithian flavour about its 
construction. 


At the beginning of ‘‘ La Pata de la Raposo”’ he has 
inserted a quotation from Pascal which with its emphasis 
on the feebleness and yet on the consciousness of man 
might serve as a motto to all Ayala’s work: ‘“ L’homme 
n’est qu’un roseau le plus faible de la nature; mais c’est 
un roseau pensant. Méme quand l’univers 1’écraserait, 
homme serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parce 
qu’il sait qu’il meurt; et l’avantage que l’univers a sur 
lui, l’univers n’en sait rien.” 


The Bookman Gallery 


R. L. MEGROZ—POET AND CRITIC 
By Herbert E. Palmer 


The name of R. L. Mégroz as a critic is not quite as 
familiar to the general public as it might be, chiefly because 
he has chosen to shield his journalistic personality behind 
more than one nom de plume. Mégroz, the ‘‘ Chanticleer ” 
of the Daily Herald and Reynolds’s Illustrated News, and 
Mégroz, the ‘‘ Oliver Twist”’ of the New Leader, may 
have escaped nobody’s attention, but Mégroz, the author 
of searching scholarly works on the Sitwells, Francis 
Thompson and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, is a tougher nut 
to crack, a hard jewelled casket for the lecturer and minor 
critic to pilfer for their information. If a list be made 
of our most active reviewers and critics, those who con- 
cern themselves with the literature of the present as well 
as of the past, the number would probably total over half 
a hundred; but the name of Mégroz would fall easily 
into the first half-dozen in scope and efficiency, for he 
tubs close shoulders with the most prominent. And 
yet, although he is more detailed and prying than any of 
them, save perhaps Hugh I’A. Fausset—for he is a down- 
tight literary ferret-—his name has not prospered in the 
popular conception. 

Like so many of our reviewers and critics he started 
his literary career with poetry. His ‘‘ Personal Poems,” 
published in 1919, were rich with promise, lyrics and 
sonnets of somewhat Elizabethan derivation, though 
several of them were quickened to definite individual life, 
as for instance the fine ‘‘ Egoist’s Lament.” Later on, 
in 1926, he published ‘“‘ The Story of Ruth: An Idyll” 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot), a striking love poem in blank 
verse, where one finds him nearer to Lascelles Abercrombie 
than any other living poet; not in his handling of theme, 
but in the strength, movement and elastic nature of the 
lines and the disciplined luxuriance of atmosphere. Read- 
ing this poem for the first time I was surprised. Although 
it did little more than retell the Bible story, it seemed 
to add something to the Bible story. Here was all the 
colour and atmosphere of Palestine and the wilderness. 
How did Mr. Mégroz come by it? But turning to the 
preface I read: ‘I was still in the British Army when, 
in 1918, I began to write the poem, with no more than 
an Army Bible and a borrowed atlas for raw material ; 
but this, and memories of service in the Egyptian Ex- 


peditionary Force proved better than all the resources of 
the British Museum Reading-room.’” There lay the 
explanation of something that could not have been per- 
fected out of mere reading or literary imagination. Isolated 
passages of course will give no adequate idea of its very 
living quality; though the following, selected almost 
haphazard, is a fairly characteristic example of its clear 
picturesqueness and force : 


“Singing next morning, Ruth hastened down the hill 
Past terraced vineyards, watchtowers, olive trees 
Wind-blown from grey to green to grey again, 

And saw the harvesters like clustered grapes 
Bunching wherever waved the barley. She 
Was timid then and watched, and hearing jeers 
Went like a field-mouse fearfully, and came 


Mr. L. Mégroz, 
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Unto another field where barns and floors 

For threshing spread beneath a terebinth 

Dark-towered above them.” 
Three or four more creations of the strength and calibre 
of ‘‘ Ruth” would put Mr. Mégroz in the front rank of 
narrative poets. But so far he has neglected poetry for 
criticism, work which probably darkens the creative faculty, 
as it tends to make the artist the slave of theories, besides 
checking his spontaneity. 

In 1924, between the times of the publications of ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Poems” and “ Ruth,” had appeared ‘‘ Walter de la 
Mare,” interesting and informing in its biographical section, 
but little more than experimental as a work of criticism. 
But in 1926 appeared his exceptional work, ‘‘ The Three 
Sitwells in 1927, “‘ Francis Thompson”; and in 1929 
his crowning achievement, ‘‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” 
Besides these he has issued several anthologies, one of 
them, “ For Fathers,’”’ a book of domestic letters from 
fathers to sons, from sons to fathers, out of all ages, from 
Roman to the present, is surely one of the most valuable 
and original anthologies yet compiled. 

The most striking characteristic of Mr. Mégroz’s books 
of criticism is their lavish thoroughness. Even an un- 
sympathetic reader must be impressed by the exuberance 
and width of the author’s knowledge and the carefulness 
of his references. Here is no slipshod work, no mere 
attempt to please and amuse. He is of the school of 
Churton Collins rather than the school of Edmund Gosse ; 
and though as “‘ Oliver Twist ’’ of the New Leader he has 
proved that he can write simple elementary criticism and 
entertain as well as educate, he has from the beginning 
reserved a special side of himself for those who ask for 
penetrating solidity and intensive examination, all that 
casts light upon an author’s development and raison d’étre. 

For there is one particular side of criticism which Mr. 
Mégroz has nurtured more than most of his contemporaries. 
He lays special stress upon ‘ psychological ’’ inquiry ; 
his criticism goes far beyond a mere study of technique 
and literary career. He seeks to explain a writer’s style 
and outlook by minute consideration of his ancestry, 
his education, his environment, his moral character ; 
he goes on to show how this little event in his life and 
that big event in his life act and react to the advantage 
or detriment of his creative work. And of course all this 
includes the writer’s probable or certain reading. So 
his books contain many chapters on influences and parallel- 
isms of outlook and style, necessitating for instance in 
his ‘‘ Francis Thompson ”’ study a special division into 
chapters labelled “Coventry Patmore,”’ Crashaw,”’ 
Shelley,” “‘ Donne and St. Augustine.” 

Of course there is something to be said against Mr. 
Mégroz’s method. It tends to make him a little stodgy ; 
his minute adventuring into the dense thickets of the 
spirit cannot be done without an occasional mortification 
of clarity. At his best he is brilliant, but at his worst 
he lays himself open to the charge of wordy obscurity, 
or of crouching behind the shield of Teutonic or academic 
jargon—for he is rather too fond of words like ‘‘ motility,”’ 
“dynamic,”’ “‘ temperamental.” And his excessive, but 
necessary, use of quotation now and again shatters the 
attention. But then Mr. Mégroz does not write his books 
of criticism to entertain so much as to inform and unfathom. 
His crowded volume, ‘“‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’’ a very 
valuable work, contains nearly as many reliable details 
about painting (especially the paintings of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites) as about poetry; while in his oddly enlightening 
(though somewhat super-enthusiastic) volume on the 
three Sitwells he is able by virtue of his knowledge to 


write authoritatively on Southern Baroque Art and ex- 
plain its influence upon the work of those three very 
real but eccentric poets. 

But of course since Mr. Mégroz gives so lavishly and 
is so exuberant in his references and comparisons, he is 
bound at times to shoot an arrow that falls a little short 
of the mark. Not everybody will agree with him as to 
the extent of influence of Baudelaire upon Edith Sitwell, 
though Edith Sitwell’s public and private confessions 
and Mr. Mégroz’s close familiarity with the French tongue 
give him special right to make statements of that kind. 
But everybody of any critical acumen will heartily agree 
with him when he cautiously compares Francis Thompson 
with his French contemporary Verlaine, wishing too 
that this truthful, but daring and rather unpleasant 
comparison had been expressed in less timid terms. And 
in paragraphs springing out of his remarks on the in- 
fluence and disintegrating effects of recent French poetry, 
how radiantly he hits the nail on the head when he says: 


“Some of the soldier poets turned away from the horror 
to sing desperately of birds and green fields, of ivied churches 
and winding rivers at home. Others, like Siegfried Sassoon 
and Osbert Sitwell, turned in rage upon the sentimental and 
tne profiteers. Intolerable disgust with the betrayers, in- 
tolerable pity and love for those whose sacrifice was vain, 
into’erable disillusionment in the face of triumphant greed 
in the exploiters and noble folly in the exploited—how should 
poets caught in that maelstrom blow soul animating strains ? 
As we proceeded, after winning the war, to win the peace, 
was it not natural that many of the most intelligent and 
sensitive of the younger poets resorted to satire, bitter satire, 
mocking at themselves as well as the world? . .. That 
unconsolable misery or unresolved complication is probably 
responsible for much of the satirical clowning in modern 
poetry, where it has not completely silenced intelligent poets. 
The importance to creative literature of just criticism and 
sensitive interpretation was never greater than it is to-day, 
where the imagination has to grapple with dissolving standards 
and the acolytes of beauty are, comparatively, indeed a very 
little clan.” 


It is hoped that these brief observations will give a good 
idea of Mr. Mégroz’s range and versatility. He seems to 


have started life as a City office boy; since then he has . 


been assistant bank manager, soldier, education officer, 
University extension lecturer, journalist and man of 
letters. His active five years in the Army were spent in 
Gallipoli (Suvla Bay), Egypt, Sinai and France, where 
he was by turns in the Air Force, Cavalry and Infantry. 
The latest volume of ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ gives him as descended 
from Pyrenean brigands and East Anglican farmers. 
Whether or not he can exactly establish the unusual 
claim of being descended from brigands, it is sufficiently 
certain that he is of Basque descent on one side of his 
parentage. In criticism he specially loves to examine the 
unconventional, the rebellious, the bizarre, the fantastic, 
the unharmonious, the transcendent, the precious, and 
everything that by virtue of remote or strange symbolism 
is difficult or defiant and aloof. His forthcoming volume, 
“Ronald Ross: Discoverer and Creator,”” may prove to 
have something in common with his previous works ; but 
his “‘ Joseph Conrad” study, shortly to be published by 
Faber & Faber, an extension and amplification of his 
“ Talk with Joseph Conrad ”’ published in 1926 in a limited 
edition, seems to augur his plunge into another and more 
popular world, the world he momentarily dallied with when 
he compiled his anthology on Shakespeare as a letter-writer 
and artist in prose. Whether his future be creation or criti- 
cism, it will probably be somewhat different from his past. 
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THE CRAFT OF ADRIAN ALINGTON 
By Oliver Warner 


Mr. Adrian Alington has only published two books, but 
each of them has been so long, so disarming, and so suc- 
cessful that he may be said, as a novelist, not only to have 
arrived, but to have become entrenched. 

The way of a writer is usually the same. Either he 
begins with a brilliant novel (or a very successful one) 
which he is unable to follow up, or else he rises to notice 
in a slow crescendo, ceaselessly struggling. Mr. Alington 
did neither of these things. Previously quite unknown as 
a writer, he one day delivered an enormous manuscript to 
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his publishers with the curious title of ‘‘ Slowbags and 
Arethusa.”” This was in 1929, when he was forty-four. 
The book appeared early in the following year, and Mr. 
Alington had arrived. 

Experience he had had in plenty. He had been at 
Oxford ; he had served with distinction in the War, first 
in the University and Public School Corps; then, com- 
missioned, from 1915 to 1918 with the Wiltshire Regiment 
on the Western Front; and then, after being wounded in 
January, 1918, as cipher officer at the supreme War Council 
at Versailles. He had also been for some time interested 
in the stage, and was a brilliant impersonator. He had 
played in small parts both with J. B. Fagan’s company at 
the Court Theatre, and later with that of Sir J. Martin 
Harvey. He had entered the profession largely with the 
idea of learning how to write plays, and became indeed 
part-author of a play which was produced at the Everyman 
Theatre in 1924. 

Yet experience, and even literary connections—Mr. 
Alington is a cousin of the Head Master of Eton—do not 
make a writer; or if they do, they enable him to write just 
one good book. That ‘“ Slowbags’’ was the one good 
book Mr. Alington would produce seemed a very obvious 
danger. Here was the charming early environment; the 
War, and even the stage. Here too was the inevitable 
hero, the lovable, easygoing fellow who could so easily 
be identified with the author. But—there was more than 
that. There was a sound knowledge of human nature ; 


there was humour, life, and two other ingredients which 
gave the utmost promise: the first was an astonishing 
panorama of life in Southern Europe, in a country half 
Balkan, half Ruritanian, and the second a portrait of a 
woman. Both were completely convincing. 

“‘ Slowbags ”’ was a very long book, but it appeared at 
a time when Mr. Priestley had already set a fashion in 
length, and it was greeted eagerly. Here, the public felt, 
was something about which it was possible to be affection- 
ate. Here was breadth, proportion, sanity—a book 
neither highbrow nor trash: a book in short which could 
be enjoyed. Many readers were struck too by the curious 
fact—and it is curious—that here was a first novel entirely 
devoid of the uncertainty, clumsiness, undigested brilliance 
or amateurishness which so often spoils the bloom of a 
first novel. Mr. Alington wrote with an entire competence 
and assurance. It was almost too good to be true. 

Yet true it was, as Mr. Alington has proved this year in 
that equally generous work, ‘‘ The Career of Julian Stanley- 
Williams,”” which is incidentally a greater triumph than 
“‘ Slowbags,”’ for it attempts and succeeds in a more difficult 


‘task. Schoolmastering and the War are left behind. 


The play’s the thing. 

Julian Stanley-Williams is an actor: a bad actor, a 
liar, a cad, and finally a suicide. Was ever a ‘“‘ hero” 
worse handicapped ? Many will remember a certain sen- 
tence in Arnold Bennett’s preface to ‘‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale’’ in which he avers that the central character in a 
novel must be sympathetic. The axiom is wise, and it is 
one which is seldom defied successfully. But Mr. Alington 
has provided an exception. It is not possible to regard 
Julian Stanley-Williams with any wide sympathy. Con- 
tempt is the only emotion he can possibly arouse. And 
yet the novel is not merely interesting, it is enthralling. 
The reason is twofold. First, there is a humorous toler- 
ance which sheds its warmth over every page Mr. Alington 
writes ; and again, he allows us to see Stanley-Williams 
not merely as he appears himself, but as other “ sym- 
pathetic ’’ and even noble characters see him. Above all 
he, and all those with whom he comes in contact, are con- 
vincing. Here, the reader feels, is life itself: not a story 
about life. 

Mr. Alington’s affinities are difficult to discover. He is 
certainly no disciple of Mr. Priestley, though the length 
and generosity of his fare have led to a comparison. Nor 
is he of the great school of caricaturists of whom Dickens 
is the great example. He accepts completely the conven- 
tions of the orthodox novel; his characters are true with- 
out exaggeration, and he is primarily concerned with 
telling a story. Beyond that he does not go. Why 
should he? He has a wise and exact sense of his own 
talents and limitations and he is not, therefore, concerned 
to give his stories what is generally termed ‘‘ a cosmic 
significance.’’ They are to be accepted primarily as stories, 
and as acute observations, not as illustrations of the 
author’s peculiar attitude to mankind. 

With two such solid books to his credit, it is obvious 
that Mr. Alington is a serious writer: one who does not 
write merely ‘‘ for fun,’’ but who puts all the energy and 
knowledge of which he is capable into his work. In the 
best sense of the term he is a professional writer. He 
lives and works in London for the larger part of the year, 
and is already planning future books. 

He is at present working on a novel of a lighter and 
more humorous character than “‘ Julian Stanley-Williams,”’ 
and he hopes later to write a book about a school, “‘ if,” he 
modestly says, ‘‘ the subject has not already been too 
badly overworked. And not, in any case, in the recent 
‘sensational revelation’ style.’ If these novels are as 
persuasive as their predecessors, Mr. Alington need have no 
fear of the decline of an appreciative public. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 
Eight Times Pacifism 


Among the papers Jeft by Max Scheler, a most significant 
modern German philosopher who died three years ago, 
a short treatise was discovered and published under the 
title of ‘‘ The Idea of Peace and the Pacifism.”” We are 
supposed to live in a highly pacifist time, at least if we 
may give credit to the general press and public opinion. 
The flood of anti-war books, plays, films and propaganda 
speak for themselves. It is still so perfectly up to date 
to proclaim the outlawry of war that one may for a moment 
doubt whether much theoretical reasoning is needed in 
this endless fight for progress. And yet there is no better 
way of checking one’s own standpoint and practice than 
by carefully reading and consequently discussing this 
brilliant little book. Nothing is more practical than the 
theory. 

Max Scheler undertakes to give an account of the numer- 
ous changes and alterations undergone by the idea of 
eternal peace. It is truly amazing and yet only natural 
to see the parallelism of the various shapes of pacifism and 
the economic interests of certain groups of the population. 
The idea that a state of everlasting peace is something 
good and desirable for the world is to be found in all the 
high cultures of mankind, beginning with Chinese, Indian 
and old Egyptian philosophy up to the present day. And 
yet we are still as far away from its realisation as ever. 
Indeed Karl Marx’s sentence that ideas which are not 
represented by some materially interested groups usually 
never achieve anything in history seems to be strikingly 
exemplified by the development of the pacifist ideal. At 
the same time this proves much for the solidity, obstinacy 
and necessity of such endeavours. 


The author first refutes the theory which he calls “‘ Gesin- 
nungsmilitarismus ”’ (militarism of conviction) as opposed 
to ‘‘ Instrumentalmilitarismus ’’ (militarism as instrument), 
and is characterised by the old Prussian general Moltke’s 
stock phrase: ‘‘ Eternal peace is a dream, and not even 
a pleasant one.” This opinion appreciates war as an 
opportunity of displaying the so-called heroic qualities 
of mankind such as bravery, gallantry, boldness, generosity 
and unselfishness. Against which it can be easily held 
that all those traits of character are certainly not found 
at war only. War may be an opportunity of practising 
them, but it is by no means their original cause. There 
is little need to speak of the innumerable occasions and 
instances of the greater heroism in everyday life. Another 
argument for the necessity of war is that without military 
fighting the nations would languish, slacken, lose their 
vitality and deteriorate physically. In the world of facts 
however we make quite different observations. From the 
biological point of view that theory must be regarded as 
definitely bad for the race, as the younger and healthy 
generation is absorbed by the war. Public health can on 
the contrary only and exclusively be improved and 
strengthened by reasonable hygienic, social and housing 
policy and development of sport and physical education. 


One historical fact appears at the first glance to strongly 
speak in favour of war as a desirable institution—but only 
at the first glance. Any form of higher civilisation and 
culture has ultimately developed from war. Those tribes 
which still live in the state of original peace lack at the 
same time any sort of civilisation. From here the develop- 
ment of culture in connection with the history of war may 
clearly be traced. Yet the question arises whether what 


By 
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was once an effective factor still fulfils the same function"; 
and there it can be convincingly shown that to-day some- 
thing like an “ instinct of labour ’”’ exists, and the system 
of our present culture and civilisation comprises and bears 
in itself such powers and potentialities that it would be 
absurd to imagine a standstill or breakdown of our culture 
with the coming of a world free from wars. 

A survey of the most significant forms of pacifism form 
the main interest of the book. There is first of all the 
heroic individualistic pacifism principally demanding non- 
resistance to any sort of power and force and consequently 
trying to keep away its followers from any warfare what- 
soever. Originally sprung up and spread in the East 
(Buddha, Gandhi) it has also made its way to the Occident, 
and found not only single supporters such as Tolstoy, 
but also influential groups in the Anglo-Saxon world as 
for instance the Quakers and Mennonites. The Christian 
pacifism appears in two versions. The Roman Catholic 
one, which aims at declaring the Pope the highest judge 
of political affairs, and the more recent attempts of Cal- 
vinism and the Protestant churches. In order to realise 
the hopelessness of the Catholic pacifism one only needs 
glancing at the Middle Ages with the Pope at the height 
of his political power and the whole of Europe full of end- 
less struggles. The endeavours of the Protestant churches 
on the other hand have not even yet taken up a clear 
shape. 

Very widespread and much discussed are the arguments 
of the economic liberal Manchester pacifism which found 
its greatest theorist in Herbert Spencer. Based upon the 
utilitarian liberalism, it considers free trade the most 
promising means of keeping away from warlike conflicts, 
and hopes for a lasting state of peace with the general 
introduction of free trade. A rather important develop- 
ment has been taken by the legal pacifism in spite of its 
comparatively short history. This school of thought, 
originated in the seventeenth century, holds that the 
relations between the states should be transferred from 
the policy of sheer military power on to a legal basis of 
negotiation and arbitration. Its greatest success has so 
far been the establishment of the League of Nations. 

Only with certain reservations is it possible to call the 
Marxian communism pacifist. Although of course com- 
munism endeavours to make war ultimately superfluous, 
it does, for the time being and for the achievement of 
this goal, not at all reject military means. Rather inti- 
mately connected are the following two forms of pacifism : 
the Empire pacifism (Roman Empire, the attempts of 
Napoleon and certain tendencies within the British Empire) 
and the pacifism of the international bourgoisie that led 
to the Locarno policy. The latter one which tried to 
unify all the Western and American capitalist powers 
seems caused by the fear of the consolidation of Soviet 
Russia. Empire pacifism on the other hand is only possible 
if the “‘ beati possidentes ’’ are able to exert such an over- 
whelming political influence that practically no other 
power can think of successfully resisting it. The cos- 
mopolitan teachings of the Stoa that in the course of 
history have gained remarkable strength were the starting 
point of the cultural pacifism which especially in our days 
has been adopted by so many of the educated classes. 
Here the propagation of peace is carried through by in- 
tellectual exchange,” international cultural relations, by 
demonstrating the consequences, sacrifices and costs of 
war, and by general pacifist educational work. Just this 
shape of pacifism should not fail to evidence the enormous 
difficulties of the whole problem. 

Of course the author does not wish to evoke the im- 
pression as though every single one of those briefly sketched 
kinds of pacifism were at all costs to be separated from the 
rest. Actually they may often touch each other. Yet 
the interesting moment is just to see the original starting 
point of every single pacifist. 
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ASIA FROM ONE SIDE TO THE OTHER 


‘* The Golden East.’”’ By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 2ts. 
(John Long.) 


“* Facets of the Chinese Question.” By E. Manico 
Gull. 10s. 6d. (Eruest Benn.) 


Readers of ‘“‘ Eastward to Persia,’’ reviewed in THE 
Bookman of February, will open Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah’s 
new book with anticipations of pleasure which will not be 
disappointed. Here are all the ingredients of an attrac- 
tive book of travels, breezy style, skilful selection and 
illuminating comment. As an Asiatic the Sirdar could 
go everywhere, see with Asiatic eyes and, with his know- 
ledge of the West, interpret for Western comprehension. 
His wanderings range between a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
a Court at Buckingham Palace, his interests from Eastern 
magic to the new Nationalism of the East. His English 
is so good that one regrets he did not have the MS. revised 
by an Englishman for the removal of one or two jarring 
phrases; and the spelling is sometimes slipshod—‘ Ker- 
manshah ” for instance appearing in three different forms 
in as many pages. These are the only blemishes. But 
with the growing importance of the Middle East, one 
wishes that some authoritative body of scholars would 
standardise the spelling of its names. 

It is interesting to see that, as a Moslem, the Sirdar 
was as deeply stirred in Jerusalem by the Christian as 
by the Mohammedan relics. His description of the Easter 
services is most impressive. In Syria he found that the 
French have “ not improved life . . . most things there 
are drear and nasty.’’ In fact whatever romance there 
is in French nature is left behind when they go to the 
colonies. But the Sirdar stumbled on a secret celebration 
by Senegalese troops of the rites of Hoodoo, when romance 
nearly led to tragedy, only averted by his skipping out 
of Beyrouth. In Arabia he saw much both of Ibn Saud 
and of King Feisul, and since these two “‘ have kissed each 
other’s cheeks in friendship true,” he thinks that in Arabia 
““a movement has arisen which might change the face of 
the world ’’—which in fact could be said of all Asia. Persia 
too which has kept her character through so many inva- 
sions is rich in potentialities, and Riza Shah is the man 
to develop them. One hopes however he will not reform 
the Persian traffic policeman, whose style in correcting 
the wayward is as follows : 


“In place of taking down the name of the car owner and 
number of his licence, he approaches the offender: ‘My 
heart and soul, thy car and the cars of others might come 
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to harm next time I see you driving so perilously.” Both 

smile, and it leaves no sting behind.” 
The chapters on India will naturally attract attention ; 
here we get both old and new interestingly blended. Of 
the existence of magic, of men able to bend supernormal 
forces to their will, the Sirdar says there is no possible 
question. But one wonders why “mass hypnotism ” 
might not equally explain the miracles he denies as well 
as those he has seen. The description of the Indian Princes 
is most instructive, as also the Sirdar’s account of the 
“ bewilderment between an Eastern and a Western civili- 
sation ’’ which is India’s malady to-day. He says nothing 
to contradict the need of firm handling by Great Britain 
till India gets off the horns of her “‘ cultural dilemma.” 

The cultural aspect of China’s troubles is also the theme 
of Mr. Gull’s fresh and well argued bock. The esthetic 
side of Chinese character is far more potent than the 
practical, and we cannot understand the influence of 
Confucianism without accepting the stress he laid on 
correct gesture and ceremonial. To be coupled with this 
are Lao Tzu’s doctrine of wu wei, or inaction, as a safe- 
guard against wrong action, and the esthetically hypnotic 
effect of the Chinese script through two thousand years. 
Style and calligraphy are at least as much demanded 
of a scholar as practical thinking. The “how” of a 
matter, says Mr. Gull, becomes more important than the 
““what.’’ The book is much to be commended to all 
students of Chinese affairs. Allowing for other causes of 
confusion with which Mr. Gull does not pretend to deal— 
for instance China’s vast size and the intense provincialism 
of different regions—one can see his theory at work again 
and again in China to-day. Many instances could be 
quoted from the past two years—the present quarrel 
between Nanking and Canton is a case in point—of practical 
measures going by the board because someone objected 
that they did not accord with the letter of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s political will or the orthodox reading of kuomintang 
principles. Both this aspect and the darker side of Chinese 
character, on which Mr. Gull has a horrible but necessary 
chapter, must be considered in relation to China’s con- 
troversies with the Powers, also dealt with in another 
excellent chapter. The fundamental trouble in China 
to-day is that she has lost the spiritual meaning of the 
ancients and, since she threw over the classics in 1905 
in favour of Western education, nothing has been supplied 
to take the place of the minute ethical and moral training 
they contained. The form remains, the kernel has been lost. 


THE GREAT MUTINY 
When England Nearly Lost India 


“‘ The Indian Mutiny in Perspective.” By Lieutenant- 
General George MacMunn. 15s. (Bell.) 

Sir George MacMunn has rendered so considerable a 
service to history and to our understanding of the condi- 
tions under which we saved our Indian Empire that it 
seems churlish to complain of his literary method. But 
really, if this were not a very good book it would be a 
very bad one. Distinguished soldiers—and Sir George is 
unquestionably in that category—have usually written 
well by dint of clear thinking and plain expression: Sir 
George thinks clearly enough, but for some reason has 
thought fit to adopt a style alternating between utter flat- 
ness and what in the worst Victorian period was supposed 
to be the method proper to a teller of tales of derring-do. 

The strongest recommendation of his book, and it 
comes for what little it may be worth from a reviewer who 
happens to have read virtually everything of any moment 
written on the subject, is that it is the first history of the 
Indian Mutiny which brings out clearly the military aspects 
of the struggle. In one mode, Sir John Kaye’s “‘ Sepoy 
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War,” in another the solid and careful book by Rice 
Holmes, are the best ever done on that epical subject ; 
but with the epithet ‘‘ epical ’’ comes in the trap for most 
writers about the Indian Mutiny. The tendency of those 
who have dealt with the subject has been to concentrate on 
episodes and acts of individual heroism, while neglecting the 
military difficulties alike of the mutineers and of the British. 

In filling the gap, Sir George MacMunn has the more 
deserved our gratitude because there is no obvious way of 
doing it. As regards the mutineers, if they ever had a 
general plan, no trace of it was to be found after the sup- 
pression of the outbreak. They threw up only two real 
leaders: the Maulvi of Fyzabad, though he was less of a 
military commander than a rallying point for Moslem 
fanaticism, and Tantia Topi, who was unquestionably a 
born general and, unless the hint to raise the Mahratta 
banner came from the Ranee of Jhansi, also a wily diploma- 
tist. On the British side, not in Sir George MacMunn’s 
cool narrative but in numerous personal reminiscences, 
almost every second British man or woman in the India 
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From ** The Indian Mutiny,” by Sir George MacMunn (Bell). 


of 1857 is seen as hero or heroine. But some of us have 
long suspected—and Sir George MacMunn now quietly 
proves—that generalship was often to seek, and that the 
Governor-General himself had the habit of being right in 
theory without the power of forcing subordinates to be 
right in practice. 

A reader sufficiently interested in the subject and willing 
to bear with Sir George MacMunn’s style will find that 
his judgments are as unconventional as his methods of 
reaching them are conventional. To the best of my 
belief (and long ago I read the relevant literature as well 
as went over all the ground), he is the first writer about 
the Indian Mutiny who has brought into due relief the 
importance of the British failure to preserve communi- 
cations between the seat of government at Calcutta and 
the area in which the most serious trouble had broken out. 
To allow Allahabad to get out of hand was an error de- 
serving even severer condemnation than Sir George Mac- 
Munn bestows on it; to waste the opportunities of the 
queer luil between the initial outbreaks and the major 
mutiny was a folly of the same order. Never before have 
the military errors and military defects of the British 
been so fully and fairly set down, though it must be added 
that they are set down in a medium which turn about 
makes them commonplace and far too picturesque. 

There may be those who will regard Sir George Mac- 
Munn’s book as opportune in a bad sense, and thus in- 
opportune. As he has the habit of being right without 
any skill in making himself look right in the eyes of wrong 
people, it may not be too impertinently officious on the 
part of a mere reviewer to develop his scarcely begun 
argument that the Indian Mutiny has left no bitterness 
between the British as a whole and Indians as a whole. 
It is not only that, except where our errors invited others 
to join the rebels, the mutiny was military and at that 
confined to only one of our native armies in India; it is 
not only that whole provinces, and certain communities 
in other provinces, kept aloof from the revolt. It is 
virtually impossible to find any spot on the map of the 
struggle in which some Indians, whether as soldiers or as 
local civilian magnates, or in the humble capacity of 
domestic servants, did not aid either the British cause 
as such or, for personal reasons, its local representatives. 
Even Nana Sahib, as Sir George MacMunn with his cus- 
tomary impartiality suggests, was probably quite sincere 
in his wish to get the Wheelers out of danger, and may 
even be only partially, if still unforgivably, responsible 
for the horror of the Cawnpore massacre. 

Sir George MacMunn’s book, escaping by exactitude and 
a soldier’s insight from the class. into which his literary 
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methods would have reduced it, is a very good book, but 
could have been made still better by more open exercise 
of the historical imagination which he clearly possesses. 
When the Mutiny occurred there was not the slightest 


' idea that any power, indigenous or foreign, could be 


permanent in a country habituated to the emergence 
and disappearance of dynasties and adventurers. In 
other words, the degree of moral disloyalty involved in 
the Mutiny can be exaggerated. The general tone of 
Sir George MacMunn’s book implies that he is aware of 
this: but he is aware of so many things which he either 
does not bring into relief or brings into relief only for 
the already informed reader. 

Whatever the incidental defects against which a reviewer 
is in conscience bound to protest, Sir George MacMunn’s 
book does justify his title, ‘‘ The Indian Mutiny in Per- 
spective.’ We must not look to him for the drama of 
the thing, but we do get from him a deliberate and in- 
formed judgment on every military movement of the 
period; and the reader who can extract the essential 
facts from writing which is now too plain and now too 
coloured will find himself in possession of hitherto overlooked 
truths about the Indian Mutiny set down by a soldier 
who understands alike the motives which forced some 
Sepoys into mutiny and impelled the loyalty of others 
towards what must have then seemed a lost cause. 


INDIA CRISIS 


The general reader desiring an impartial statement of 
facts as to the British relationship to India will find it 
in Mr. Arthur Duncan’s “‘ India in Crisis ’’ (5s.; Putnams). 
The book is impartial, but Mr. Duncan quite frankly states 
at its conclusion that he believes that the last thing Great 
Britain need apologise for is her presence in India, and he 
ends with a plea that the honour of Britain may not be 
subordinated to the glamour of a small group of irrecon- 
cilables, that she may not be hustled into betraying her 
trust with the millions of other Indians who rely on her 
to protect their just and indefeasible rights as citizens of 
India. He draws his survey of Indian history into inter- 
national perspective, reminding the reader that more is 
at stake than the relations between England and India, 
and that the whole relations of East and West, separated 
by the narrow line of the Bosphorus, may hang upon 
success or failure in the present Indian crisis. The book 
is relatively short—some 260 pages odd—and is of necessity 
superficial from the viewpoint of the student of Indian 
affairs, both of which characteristics will be virtues in 
the eyes of the general reader for whom the work is 
intended. C. B. 
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“FROM GHOULIES AND GHOSTIES .. .” By 


The Significance of Spectres 


Superconscious Mind.’ By Dame Edith Lyitel- 
ton. 10s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

“‘ Glimpses Into Infinity.” Seen by Frank Hives and 
Written Down by Gascoign Lumley with an Introduction 
by Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 7s. 6d. (Bod- 
ley Head.) 

One of the shortest stories in the world is said to be 
this: ‘‘ I don’t believe in ghosts!” said Brown. ‘‘ Don’t 
you ?”’ said Jones, and vanished. It contains in thirteen 
words the whole of the naturalistic philosophy towards 
alleged apparitions from some other world. Unfortunately 
to most minds the subjective explanation of things seen 


and felt that seem to be of another sphere will not suffice. 


To any mind capable af considering evidence there can 
be no doubt that apparitions have appeared, and do 
appear; both apparitions of the dead and of the living. 
To say that they are seen only in some hallucinatory sense 
dismisses the whole question of their origin from the 
disputed realm of the survival of personalities after earthly 
death, but it leaves open still the explanation of how they 
are seen by a victim of the hallucination which reproduces 
some event actually occurring in experience elsewhere 
in space or time. Brown may not believe in ghosts, 
but ghosts are seen by men and women anxious to 
deceive neither themselves nor others, and the ghosts that 
they seem to see are often proved to have some personal 
purpose for the seer, to foretell disaster or to mark the 
time of a passing, or what not. 

There are a variety of explanations for these appari- 
tions, any of which is acceptable to an open mind. The 
visions seen, or the strange “‘ aura” felt, may be hallu- 
cinatory in the plainest sense of the term, a disturbance 
of the mental centres caused by some physical injury 
to the brain or to some metabolic disturbance following 
a supper of lobster. They may be in some way telepathic, 
waves of communication emanating from one physical 
entity in one part of the universe to be “ picked up” 
by another physical entity in another part of the universe. 
They may be the result of what has been called ‘‘ cosmic 
memory ’’—an impress left upon some “ time stuff ’’ and 
reinterpreted to human sight or consciousness when a 
being of the right pitch of receptiveness is present. They 
may be as the ancients thought them genuine presentations 
of persons surviving on some other plane of life after death 
on this. Whatever they are they retain an absorbing 
interest for humanity, from the philosopher anxious to 
extend Balfour’s chapter on the authority of consciousness 
to the unlettered person anxious only to enjoy a few 
“thrills” before going hastily and nervously to bed. 

In “Glimpses Into Infinity’’ we have a number of 
psychic experiences, ranging from ghosts seen to experiences 
of second sight: in ‘‘ Our Superconscious Mind ” we have 
a trained intellect exploring the possible explanations of 
such experiences and noting their more significant im- 
plications. The two books are very different in treatment, 
yet strangely alike in matter, and even more strangely 
alike in their broad conclusions. Mr. Hives, with and 
through his collaborator, virtually says: ‘‘ Here are my 
strange experiences in all parts of the globe, for some of 
which I have some confirmatory evidence, but others of 
which you must take on my word, though always where 
I have no witnesses to the apparitions I have witnesses 
to testify that I have always related what I have seen 
before knowing the circumstances that, without doubt, 
gave rise to them.”” The result is a book that may be 
regarded as a volume of queer happenings, which happen 
to be presented as fact and not as a collection of Black- 
wood stories, or may be regarded as a piece of honest 
testimony for the psychic investigator. 

Dame Lyttelton says, in effect: ‘‘ Having examineu 
many cases of so-called psychic phenomena, ranging 
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through all manner of apparitions and communication, 
having studied such patient investigators as Myers and 
Richet, here is my explanation—that to the normal psycho- 
logist’s categories of conscious, subconscious and uncon- 
scious mind I add a third category, the superconscious, 
which has a wider range of knowledge than the conscious. 
This it is which accounts for the phenomena, and we may 
now turn to the significance of such things, and. examine 
the odd triviality and apparent purposelessness of so 
many of the communications thus received, and then 
ponder the strange fact that in the interchanges which 
the superconscious makes possible, human-time limitations 
are eliminated.’’ The result is a book which is at 
once a notable contribution to the speculation on such 
matters and a valuable primer for those who have not 
hitherto taken psychic manifestations at all seriously 
outside library copies of somebody’s collected ghost 
stories. 

Both Dame Lyttelton and Mrs. de Crespigny deal with 
the compleat sceptic towards apparitions and communi- 
cations by an appeal not only to recorded experience 
but also to inherent probability. ‘‘ If it were not for the 
mass of evidence,” says Mrs. de Crespigny, ‘‘ through the 
fact that those of us who can see and hear are in the vast 
majority over those who cannot, no doubt the blind and 
the deaf would refuse to believe in worlds which must 
appear to them entirely fabulous.” The wave-lengths of 
sight and sound pass by the blind and the deaf: the 
wave-length of communication from existences, whether 
survivals or revenants or the space-divided living, may 
perchance pass by us all save for a few who are endowed 
with a faculty of receptivity or who in certain stages of 
physical health and mental alertnees may become tuned 
in to them. The superconscious mind, Dame Lyttelton 
suggests, may be in process of development and the hitherto 
fragmentary and occasional manifestations of its power 
may be giving place to a fuller recognition and command 
of its use and purpose. 

It is impossible to read ‘‘ Our Superconscious Mind ”’ 
without realising the great step forward which seems to 
have been made in our time in the scientific approach to 
pyschic phenomena. A crude denial that such phenomena 
are other than the fruits of mental weakness or illiterate 
superstition is to-day itself a mark of illiteracy or mental 
incapacity. Mr. Hives’s book on his glimpses into infinity 
may be dismissed with the contemptuous smile which 
once received Lord Dunraven’s account of his experiences 
with Home, but such a dismissal would only be the refusal 
to accept one witness in a case supported by a horde of 
trustworthy witnesses: Dame Lyttelton’s speculation may 
by some readers be rejected as proffering unsound conclu- 
sions, but those rejecting it must be aware that they are 
merely impugning the validity of her personal inferences 
and not the actuality of the phenomena from which she 
has worked. None, that is to say, can reasonably deny 
that she, and all students of such matters, express but a 
commonplace when they say “ within the compass of our 
own being we have powers of contact with a far greater 
and wider life than we have known here.” To deride 
those who, philosophically or experimentally, attempt the 
exploration of such powers of contact is to reduce oneself 
to the ridicule which we can now bestow upon those who 
once derided the possibilities of wireless audible communi- 
cation across great bands of space, of the recording of sound 
or of vision, of hypnotism and auto-suggestion, or of pro- 
pulsive power not allied to living organisms. Sceptical 
Brown to-day may not say, with any self-respect, “I 
don’t believe in ghosts,’’ but only “‘ Of course I believe 
in what you call ghosts, but I incline to an explanation 
of them different from yours.” 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 


Blue Ghost: 
Jean Temple. 


A Study of Lafcadio Hearn.” By 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Lafcadio Hearn in time, a friend wrote at his death, 
would become ‘‘ as much of a romantic personality and 
tradition as Poe now is.’’ To-day the prophecy seems 
to have been fulfilled, in essence if not in degree, and 
it can only be regarded as unfortunate, for we want a 
legendary Hearn as little as we want the legendary Poe 
who still for so many readers obscures the real man. The 
authentic Hearn has not in the past been easy to discover. 
No satisfying biography has existed. Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland’s sympathetic account was no more than a brief 


Lafcadio Hearn. 


introduction to the collected letters. Dr. G. M. Gould’s 
unsympathetic compilation balanced its subject’s physical 
myopia with a spiritual shortsightedness. Mrs. Hearn’s 
recollections were necessarily limited to the later years, 
and other writers have provided only partial or superficial 
sketches. Partly the trouble has been, as Dr. Gould’s 
case shows, that in literature as elsewhere the law holds 
that the lesser cannot contain the greater; a wise man 
may write a wise book about a fool, but a foolish man can 
only write a foolish book however aspiring his theme. 
It is because Miss Temple really does display an under- 
standing adequate to her subject that she has written 
a very good book indeed, one which admirers of Hearn 
will unreservedly welcome, which should make him many 
more readers, and which may also be commended for 
pleasure and profit to those who fancy themselves un- 
likely, life being short and books all too many, to move 
another step Hearnwards. If it does not attempt to be 


By Geoffrey West 


biographically complete and detailed, it tells—and tells well 
—all that is necessary ; it presents the entire man. Here 
one may read who Hearn was, what he did, what he wrote, 
the sum of his achievement literary and _ intellectual. 
Here too is enough quotation of his work to taste his 
quality in all his moods—in short, the essential Hearn not 
only summed up but embodied. 

Miss Temple is quite frankly largely appreciative rather 
than minutely critical, but she holds—and most will 
agree—that that is the attitude needed to-day. Hearn 
has been scarcely so much underrated as judged on the 
wrong grounds. His best books are the most neglected, 
his poorest works, such as ‘“‘ Some Chinese Ghosts ’’ and 
“Interpretations of Literature,” the most widely known. 
His writing has been too much scanned through the coloured 
spectacles of an erratic career. Miss Temple asserts : 
“* Exotic as was his life, his adventures of the mind were 
infinitely more thrilling.”” That sentence strikes the key- 
note of her book. Her real subject is Hearn’s mental and 
artistic development; she regards him as possessing a 
subtle, intricate and flexible mind, and making a con- 
tribution philosophical as well as artistic. Only in the 
earlier American days, when he wrote the classic “‘ Chita ”’ 
and the brilliant ‘‘ Two Years in the French West Indies,”’ 
does she see him as “ pure’”’ artist ; in the more congenial 
Japanese environment he became something more, an 
artist who was also a philosopher, a philosopher who 
remained an artist, not embalming his thought, his vision, 
in the customary abstract terms, but rendering them 
living in organic language. His was a philosophy of 
suffering, but of victory through suffering, never of nega- 
tion or despair. He wasa natural, but also a true Buddhist, 
discerning the fallacy of a determinism then much more 
prevalent than now in Western ‘advanced thought.” 
“If Self was conditioned by almost numberless factors 
and obscure forces, it was itself another force, capable 
of acting in turn upon its own environment, and so shaping 
itself to a higher end.’’ In other ways he seems more 
modern than his hour : 


“He was a pragmatist in the essentially broad construc- 
tion of that term, in that he claimed to no pentecostal reve- 
lation of Truth, and in that his conclusions were those of an 
attitude, a way of approaching the problems of living. Laf- 
cadio Hearn could be claimed by both camps, and with equal 
justice, of our present bloodless struggle over Humanism, 
but this is in no sense due to any equivocation on his part. 
It is due to the fact that he was so thoroughgoing a monist 
that he was quite unable to see forces regimented into the 
embattled lines of a purely ideological dichotomy. There 
is no such split in nature; it exists only on the plane of 
abstract controversy.” 


It was because he was able, as artist and thinker in one, 
to penetrate so far into realities and to render them so 
livingly, that he could interpret for us the soul of a now 
largely vanished (because modernised) Japan as few men 
could ever have done. To say that he has deserved an 
understanding accorded him by few, but given in full 
by Miss Temple, is to say the least. She has written a 
book which, catching as it does his spirit so admirably, 
warrants a place not merely near but on the shelf beside 
his books. 
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AN ARTIST’S PICTURE OF TURNER 


“ Turner: A Speculative Portrait.” By Walter Bayes, 
A.R.W.S. 10s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Thanks to such men as Lytton Strachey, Emil Ludwig 
and Philip Guedalla, the art of biography is as different 
to-day from what Thornbury, Hammerton and Armstrong 
practised as the paintings of Picasso and Derain are re- 
moved from those of Delacroix and Corot. The black 
broadcloth of the valet is the fashion for the biographer 
of to-day; his knowledge of his subject is as intimate as 
the valet’s knowledge of his master, and valets are pro- 
verbially no hero-worshippers. Of the company of Strachey 
and Ludwig, Walter Bayes differs in one important respect. 
Whereas on the library shelves of the former writers stand 
sturdy, indexed notebooks and “ authorities,’ Bayes’s 
studio is free of such volumes. Historical research is not 
to his liking; he adds not a single fact to those we know 
already of Turner’s life; he compiles no chronological 
chart of his pictures, attempts no retracing on the map 
of Europe of the lone wanderings of the barber’s son. Yet 
he does what no other biographer has done for Turner ; 
he represents him a live, human being. 

Now the secret of this is interesting. A mere list of 
a man’s achievements does not make him real to us; the 
greater the achievements the greater the unreality, the 
more removed from us he becomes. Bayes shows us what 
Turner was, not what he did; we see him a man of flesh 
and blood like ourselves, not the superman Ruskin would 
have us believe he was. Different as their canvases may 
be artists inherit certain characteristics that separate them 
out for their profession. This book is not so 
much a portrait of Turner as a family likeness 
of one endowed with the temperament and 
vocational lineaments of a painter. In so far 
as it is about Turner himself, it is of his intimate 
life we are told in the idiom of to-day. It is 
a sympathetic, speculative reconstruction of his 
private life interposed with notes on his artistic 
development. 

In his ‘“ Three Titans’? Emil Ludwig does 
this with Michaelangelo and Rembrandt, but 
being a writer and not a painter he draws largely 
on his imagination. Bayes draws on his under- 
standing and experience. Of the many books on 
art and artists that issue from the printers every 
year, but a small percentage have on the title 
page the name of an author who is himself a 
successful practitioner. Far, far too many are 
by those who have failed as painter yet have the 
presumption to sew on themselves the button of 
a mandarin of art. Painters study and make 
pictures; many of the mandarins are content 
to study tricolour reproductions and read about 
pictures and delude themselves they know and 
have studied the picture. They invent clichés ; 
the signature interests them more than the 
work of art. Art criticism has become a branch 
of .lepidopterology ; artists are classified into 
species, and when conveniently labelled the 
critic feels his task is done. If only we 
had more artists, such as Bayes, Sickert and 
Rothenstein, with a high measure of successful 
accomplishment behind them, writing on art, 
not with mandaric pomposity using obscure 
jargon, but with the refreshing wit that is 
the common gift of this trio and many other 
artists. 

How much of the glamour of Turner was 
due to his unhappy life? Bayes refutes this 
legend. How much is due to his Jekyll and 
Hyde existence ? Bayes explains it. He explains 
too how Turner, but for his shyness, might have 
been a Hogarth or a Rowlandson; how much 


By Hesketh Hubbard 


a victim he was of living between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. A point he, as all writers, fails 
to make is that one can form no just idea of the 
power and greatness of Turner as a painter without 
studying his works in private collections such as that 
of my friend and neighbour, R. W. Lloyd, for we so 
often forget the bulk of Turner’s work in the national 
collections is the unsold canvases and working drawings 
that littered his studio when he died. No painter 
should be judged solely by the work he has left on his 
hands. 

The general reader will enjoy the wealth of anecdote. 
Artists and students of painting will enjoy, as they enjoyed 
in the author’s ‘‘ Art of Decorative Painting,’’ the notes 
on technique, not of Turner in particular but of painting 
in general, which are interspersed. But whilst the latter 
may readily appreciate the beauties and niceties of the 
theory of colour transposition, I fear that of spacial 
relationship as expounded by Mr. Bayes will be grasped 
fully only by those who have held a brush. Personally 
I wish more space were devoted to technique, for Walter 
Bayes knows what he is writing, about and has the 
rare faculty of distributing knowledge with a light 
hand. 

Understanding, a sense of perspective, humour, wit: 
these are the chief characteristics of Bayes’s style. The 
title of one chapter, ‘ Of the Difficulties of a Double Life 
and of the Use of Impasto,” is surely worthy of Cellini 
or Max. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


(From the portrait by J. Phillip, R.A. 
in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


From “‘ Turner,” by Walter Bayes (Geoffrey Bles). 
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PAVLOVA, THE GENIUS OF 


“* Pavlova.”’ By Walford Hyden. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 

If I were asked to recommend some books for a young 
actor at the beginning of his career, I should put Mr. 
Walford Hyden’s biography of Pavlova at the head of 
the list. It is the story of an artist who devoted herself 
to her art with a devotion which was utterly complete 
and single-minded, a devotion of a sort far more rare in 
the theatre than among the other arts. The actor, par- 
ticularly in England, thinks far more of his reputation 
than his art. He refuses a part because he thinks it too 
small for his reputation; he refuses another because he 
is expected to play opposite a comparatively unknown 
actress, and that too, he thinks, might injure his jealously 
guarded reputation; he refuses to go on tour because 
he considers some 
of the towns to 
be visited too 
small for his 
reputation, a 
reputation which 
usually exists 
largely in his own 
imagination. 
One hears this 
type of actor 
speak with open 
condescension of 
Pavlova, who 
danced anywhere 
and everywhere, 
who danced at 
Covent Garden, 
and in a Mexican 
bull ring before 
an audience of 
thirty-six thou- 
sand, but in- 
cluded in her 
English tours 
towns such as 
Warrington, 
Newark, Shanklin 
and Hanley, 
towns which 
West End actors with one-hundredth part of Pavlova’s 
reputation consider beneath their dignity. 

The world of the theatre, judging Pavlova by the stan- 
dards of its own petty ideals and ambitions, often attributed 
this to nothing more than a desire for money and applause. 
But if Pavlova, instead of travelling the world, dancing 
and rehearsing and practising for fifteen hours a day 
during the greater part of every year, had limited her 
appearance to brief and much heralded ‘‘ Pavlova Seasons ” 
in the great capitals at a four-figures-a-week salary, she 
could have earned far more wealth and an even greater 
reputation with infinitely less effort. 

Pavlova deliberately refused to take her place as an 
international star, preferring a life almost incredibly 
arduous, sometimes giving eighty performances in more 
than fifty theatres during a ten weeks’ tour. The ex- 
planation was very simple, but it was not one which the 
average half-hearted artist, nursing his delicate reputation 
in a theatrical club, was capable of understanding. Pavlova 
simply wanted to dance. ‘‘ She did not want fame, and 
she did not want money. She wanted to dance, and to 
dance for everybody in the world.” 

She was, in Mr. Hyden’s words, a missionary of the art 
of ballet dancing. To fulfil this mission she sacrificed 
more than a part of the money and fame which she could 
have won so easily. She sacrificed a part of her own artistic 
ambitions. Nobody knew better than Pavlova that her 
repertoire of ballets was on the whole trivial, sentimental 
and unsophisticated. Had she confined her appearances 
to cities such as London, Paris, Berlin and New York, 


THE DANCE 


From “ Pavlova,” by Walford Hyden (Constable). 
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it would have been possible for her to dance to music and 
choreography more suited to her own taste and more 
worthy of her genius. But as a missionary of the dance, 
her repertoire was chosen to please a world public—a 
public which had for the most part hitherto seen no serious 
dancing, and heard little good music. 


“In dingy little theatres, with difficult scenery and hopeless 
orchestras, she danced on and on—this great world star— 
with her trivial and sentimental themes and their conven- 
tional music only too often the despair of anyone at all sophis- 
ticated ; yet everywhere bringing a grandeur of emotion 
into the dingy theatres, the dull provincial audiences ; using 
trivial themes only as a background for her own non-trivial 
work—transforming the sentiment of the themes into monu- 
mental tragedy, making prettiness into beauty, and inter- 

preting bad 
music as though 
it were the har- 
mony of the 
spheres and all 
the dancing 
universe lived in 
her blood.” 

Yet in spite of 
dancing for over 
twenty years to 
audiences which 
were hopelessly 
uncritical and 
monotonously en- 
thusiastic, Pav- 
lovaneverrelaxed 
her own standard 
of perfection. 
During the rush 
and strain of her 
foreign tours, 
when she danced 
almost every 
night ina 
different town, 
she still kept 
rigorously to her 
long hours of 
practice, though 
often it was 
only possible to complete the routine of exercising which 
she set herself by snatching at every odd moment when 
there were delays at rehearsals, using as a practice bar 
the proscenium wing, a rung of a ladder, the orchestra 
rail, or a dress-basket. It was on the absolute perfec- 
tion of her technique that her greatness as a dancer 
very largely depended. So much has been written in 
praise of the brilliance of Pavlova’s personality that the 
brilliance of her technique has been very much under- 
valued except among other dancers. But Pavlova never 
sought to dazzle her audiences with mere displays of 
technique. She used her technique entirely as a means 
of expression. On the stage her control of her body was 
so absolute and so effortless that the whole of her mind 
was free to be devoted to the expression of her personality. 
Unlike most dancers, her face was as expressive as her body. 
In a divertissement such as ‘‘ Les Papillons’”’ it was her 
eyelashes and her finger-tips that one watched. Mr. Hyden 
claims for her that she could have been a great actress, 
a claim which is justified not only by the tragedies of 
Amarilla and Giselle, and the sparkling comedy of “‘ La 
Fille Mal Gardée,”’ but also by the extraordinary amount 
of drama and character she managed to infuse into even 
the briefest and most trivial of her divertissement. It was 
typical of her genius that the most famous of all her dances, 
“The Swan,’ was a sentimental, pretty-pretty trifle, 
danced to hackneyed, sugary music, but transformed by 
the loveliness of her movements, the force of her per- 
sonality and her sheer dramatic power into something 
exquisite and poignant beyond description. 


Death of the Swan. 
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A TETRALOGY COMPLETED 


“The Dream of Fair Women.” By Henry William- 
son. 78. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


The strange saga of William Maddison is now complete. 
Add to ‘“‘ The Dream of Fair Women”’ the two earlier 
volumes of ‘“ The Beautiful Years’’ and ‘‘ Dandelion 
Days ’’—one of the most exquisite stories of adolescence 
ever written—and you have the detailed life history of 
this difficult young man up to the days immediately pre- 
ceding ‘‘ The Pathway ’’’—the last book of the whole 
tetralogy and the one on which, in 1928, Mr. Williamson 
made his name. Personally I should have liked his know- 
ledge of William Maddison to begin and end with ‘‘ The 
Pathway ”’: a magnificent book and, because it told us 
all we need to know about its hero, complete. ‘‘ Dandelion 
Days ”’ might well have been about any sensitive, country- 
bred child. ‘‘ The Dream of Fair Women” can only 
succeed in irritating its readers: it might even alienate 
them from ‘‘ The Pathway.’ For, to be quite frank, 
it makes Willy Maddison into a fool, and he never was 
that in the later volume. The present volume discovers 
Maddison, demobilised, twenty-two, and living in a ram- 
shackle hut down on Exmoor, his only companions birds, 
dogs and wild animals. He is writing a work of vague 
nature mysticism, called ‘‘ The Policy of Reconstruction, 
or True Resurrection,’”’ and the reader is treated to many 
extracts from this wordy manuscript. Along comes Eve 
and anyone with half an eye could have seen that she 
meant him no good, but it takes Maddison several hundred 
pages to find that out. Meanwhile the reader loses sym- 
pathy and longs for an opportunity to shake some common 
sense into the moody, melancholy, and too literary hero. 
And yet the book is beautifully written, is loaded with the 
exquisite observations of a poet’s eye, and achieves one 
or two full-blooded minor characters. Presumably Maddi- 
son is meant as a type of the war embarrassed generation, 
though few readers will subscribe to the truth of such a 
portrait. C. HW, 


JUST ROUND THE CORNER. By W. R. Calvert. 12s. 6d. 
(Skeffington.) 


Mr. Calvert appears to take in the whole range of nature 
lore at one fell swoop. At least that is the impression 
gained from a cursory glance at his new collection of 
Saturday articles which have been a popular regular 
feature in the Daily Dispatch. But if the plan is discursive, 
it is soon found to be most delightfully welded together, 
all the widely varying interests having a neat way of assert- 
ing their relationships; even the “ tin-can complex ”’ 
takes its due place in the scheme of things, and proves its 
speculative but interesting worth. On the subject of non- 
vocal noises there are numerous interesting comments. 
We learn for instance that the drumming noise of the snipe 
is not produced by the wings, but by the vibration of the 
stiff outer tail-feathers. In this respect even W. H. Hudson 
was at fault. Particularly interesting too are the dis- 
coveries of Mr. F. W. Frohawk and Dr. T. A. Chapman in 
connection with the Large Blue butterfly and its mysterious 
disappearances. Mr. Calvert is a true lover of the “‘ Wild.” 
Out of the familiar hedgerows, woods and meadows he has 
gathered together an infinite variety of amazing facts, 
but perhaps the most amazing is that such an entrancing 
world should lie so literally ‘‘ just round the corner.” 


THE DUKE’S STRATAGEM. By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d: 
(Wright & Brown.) 


Mr. Burgin is a kind of literary Hobbs, who achieves 
centuries. This is the hundred-and-first book. ‘‘ The 
Duke’s Stratagem ”’ provides the light fare beloved of the 
inveterate novel-reader who does her novel a day, and 
likes them “‘ nice and long.’’ This cream-bun story, large 
and fluffy, and containing plenty of sweetened cream, would 
go admirably with a hammock aud strawberries. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
AUGUST 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


PLAYS OF THE RESTORATION 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Edited by DOUGALD MACMILLAN 
and HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Among the authors of these twenty-four plays are Dryden, Congreve, 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. Except where otherwise noted, the plays are 
reprinted from the first editions, with only such changes in opeliing and 

punctuation as are called for by modern usage. 18s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
I. B. O'MALLEY 
“The book of the week.” —Resecca West 
Illustrated. 416 pages. 2ls. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


SUNWARDS 
A New Novel by 
GEO. C. FOSTER 
Author of “One Sunday Morning,” etc. 


7s. 6d. net 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


AMONG THE NUDISTS 


By 
FRANCES anp MASON MERRILL 
10s. 6d. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, 38, GREAT ORMOND ST., W.C.1 


PHRYNE 


or 
LOVE AS A_ FINE ART 
By MAURICE DEKOBRA 


Author of “The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.’ 
Just Published. 7s. 6d. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


A Book for the Collector 


HOMESPUN HANDICRAFTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
Author of ‘‘ About Antiques,”’ etc. 60 illustrations. 15s. 


A delicious account of the thousand and one | pomyor of the vanity, the 

necessity and the deepest longing for beauty of our ancestors. Here are 

described in detail—homespun rugs, baskets, quilts, candles, laces, em- 
broidery, samplers, brooms, shawls, etc. 


J B. Lippincott Co., 16, Jonn St., Lonpon, W.C.2 


JUST READY 
THE ETERNAL INSTINCT 


By ARTHUR APPLIN 
Author of ‘Adventure for Two,” “ Too Married,” etc. 


This romantic story with the touch of originality Mr. Applin invariably 
brings to his work, concerns a young English girl who, seeking adventure 
and escape from a rich but elderly fiancé, finds her way to the Riviera. 
She there creates a furore as a mannequin and falls in love with the man 
for whom she is working. Mr. Applin handles the unconventional situa- 
tions which arise with his sure and inimitable touch. 7s. 6d. net 


Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Freer Srt., E.C.4 
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COCHRANE, THE SEA-WOLF 
**A Ulysses with the Nelson Touch” 


“ Life of a Seaman : Thomas Cochrane, 10th Earl of 
Dundonald, 1775-1860.”" By E.G. Twitchett. 12s. 6d. 
net, (Wishart). 


** Never mind manceuvres, always go at them,” was the 
advice Nelson gave to Cochrane when they met at the 
little court at Naples. Mr. E. G. Twitchett would have 
run less risk of deterring his readers at the outset if he 
had “‘ gone at” his hero at once, and left us to make our 
own reflections on the disabilities of a man of genius who 
is also a man of action. The early pages are a little heavy 
and awkwardly written, but the author warms to his 
work, and tells quite admirably a story well worth the 
telling, or retelling. Lord Dundonald—Lord Cochrane in 
his earlier and more eventful years—has fallen into quite 
undeserved obscurity when others of immeasurably less 
service to their country and humanity are remembered. 
I can just recollect my first introduction to him, in the 
pages of a certain book in pale blue binding entitled 
“Famous Men,” given me as a very small boy one Christ- 
mas Day. To-day the man whom Napoleon called ‘‘ Le 
Loup de la Mer” and the Spanish ‘“‘ El Diablo ’’—the 
man who combined, as the author aptly reminds us, the 
qualities of Ulysses and Nelson—seems little more than 
a name. I have by me as I write two books taken from 
an old library—Dundonald’s ‘“‘ Autobiography of a Sea- 
man,” published in 1862, two years after his death, and 


Gurney’s “‘ Trial of De Berenger,’’ which is also the trial - 


of Thomas Cochrane, published in 1814. For scores of 
years these books had evidently rested on their shelves 
undisturbed. 

Yet what a fascinating story it is which Mr. Twitchett 
brings again out of obscurity! A brilliant, headstrong, 
gallant and shamefully ill-used man, Cochrane played in 
his time many parts. He joined the Navy, after a brief 
Army training, in 1793, when the French Republic was 
defying practically the whole of Europe. He was not 
only a great sailor, but a scholar, a philosopher, an in- 
ventor, a prophet, a politician, and the helper and even 
liberator of oppressed nations. He had his first taste 
of actual warfare in 1799; his chance of fame came not 
long after, when he was given the command of the gun- 
brig Speedy, 158 tons, with ninety officers and men under 
him—packed like so many sardines in a tin—and fourteen 
“ pop-guns,”’ as he himself called them, with which to do 
execution on the enemies of his country. The Speedy 
was to make her name even more famous than that of 
the Emden in a later and greater war. In thirteen months 
Cochrane took or retook fifty enemy ships, one hundred 
and twenty-two guns and five hundred and thirty-four 
prisoners; he was only beaten and captured at last in 
an unequal struggle against three French vessels, and the 
enemy commander, in recognition of his gallantry, gave 
him back his sword. 

Gallantry and resource and patriotism were not sufficient 
to protect him from the jealousy and studied neglect of 
his superiors. From the beginning to the end of his 
service he was almost always in hot water. A man of 
genius, with original methods and ideas, and burning 
with impatience against corruption and incompetence in 
high quarters, he made many enemies. Croker of The 
Quarterly, to whom Macaulay administered so sound a 
verbal drubbing, was one. Now that ‘‘ the Captains and 
the Kings ’’—and above all the bureaucrats—of old wars 
have all departed, it is possible to see clearly, and not 
through clouds of prejudice and self-interest, the sterling 
honesty, the magnificent courage, the genuine humanity 
and kindliness, and the unswerving patriotism of a man 
great in adversity as in success. 

We are shown him in his triumph, sailing into Plymouth 
with the five tall golden candlesticks at the mastheads 
of the Pallas; we see him in the misery and humilia- 
tion of his trial and imprisonment, on a false charge of 


By 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


conspiracy to defraud by the concoction of a story about 
the defeat and assassination of Napoleon. I think, by the 
way, that Mr. Twitchett might have given more space 
to Captain or “‘ Baron ’”’ de Berenger, the bearer of false 
tidings which, for a few hours, kept London and the Stock 
Exchange in a commotion. In Gurney’s report, de Beren- 
ger’s appearance in the middle of a foggy night at the 
Ship Inn at Dover, and his post-chaise journey to London, 
make fascinating reading. Mr. Twitchett tells the story 
of Cochrane’s Parliamentary career, and especially of his 
novel method of protesting against bribery, very vividly. 

In the field of politics Cochrane was still the Ulysses 
with the Nelson touch of his seafaring life; still the man 
who deceived the enemy by dressing boys in the red coats 
of marines, who made unfriendly neutrals a target by 
imitating their signals to the enemy, and escaped capture 
by turning his ship into a Danish vessel flying a quarantine 
flag. In love he was as daring, as independent, as in 
politics or warfare, sacrificing two fortunes in order to 
marry the woman he loved and who loved him ; his secret 
marriage over the Border was certainly not the least 
successful enterprise of his adventurous life. 

Cochrane anticipated—and advocated—smoke screens, 
camouflage and poison gas, though apparently of a kind 
less inhuman than those we have been unfortunate enough 
to know. He was a pioneer of asphalt for road-making, 
effected notable improvements in street lighting, and 
proposed the application of steam-power and _ screw- 
propellers to ships of the line. 

Driven by injustice from the service of his own country, 
Cochrane turned his attention to the cause of oppressed 
peoples in the new world. He set Chile free from Spanish 
domination, led an expedition against Peru, helped Brazil 
against Portugal, and played a minor part in the Greek 
War of Independence. In 1832, when the death of his 
father had made him tenth Earl of Dundonald, tardy 
amends were made for the injustice which had been done 
him. 

Mr. Twitchett’s pages are studded with names of national 
interest ; we find among them Nelson, Weliington, Pitt, 
Sir Walter Scott, Rodney, St. Vincent, Marryat (who 
served with Lord Cochrane in his early days), Collingwood, 
Hood, Cobbett, Sir Francis Burdett, Wilberforce and 
R. B. Sheridan. I think some late portrait of Dundonald 
might have been added with advantage to those of Lord 
Cochrane as a boy, and“Lord Cochrane as captain and 
M.P. for Westminster. A striking photograph by Joseph 
Brown, taken in Dundonald’s old age, would have been 
an interesting addition; it bears a very curious resem- 
blance to portraits of Herbert Spencer, but shows, I think, 
a stronger and more intellectual face. 

Dundonald deserves to be held in remembrance, even 
in an age when we have to temper the old boast that 
““we have the ships, we have the men, and we have the 
money too.’’ That the spirit of the men of old survives 
in our Navy has been shown only within the last few 
weeks. Mr. Twitchett’s very able and interesting book 
should find many readers. 


U-BOAT STORIES. 


Edited by Karl Neureuther and Claus 
Bergen. Ios. 


(Constable.) 

This book is interesting chiefly because it illustrates 
the profound difference in temperament between the 
German and the British seaman. While the latter, in 
moments of dire peril, relieved the tension by some flash 
of grim humour, the former invoked the Fatherland and 
unconsciously struck an attitude. In his mood of solemn 
self-righteousness, he is not disposed to allow the enemy 
any of the virtues, such as humanity and chivalry, which 
he claims almost exclusively for himself. These stories— 
narratives by officers and men who served in the U-boats— 
are vivid, dramatic and intensely interesting. 
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FINLAND 


“ Finland.” By T.W. Atchley, M.A. 
wick & Jackson.) 


tos. 6d. (Sidg- 

Suomi, the land of the Finns, is a vast plain of rock, 
covered with forest and divided up by countless lakes, 
which stretches northwards to the Arctic circle. For 
several hundred years previous to 1808, when it became a 
semi-independent Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire, 
it had been a kind of Swedish Ireland. On December 4th, 
1917, its complete independence was proclaimed, but it 
was not till nearly two years later, after a bitter struggle 
between Reds and Whites, that the present republican 
government was established. 

Since that time the country has made great strides and 
would probably have made still greater ones but for the 
disagreements between the Finnish ‘“‘ Sinn Feiners”’ and 
the old Swedish “ Ascendancy.’’ During the Swedish 
domination, many Swedish noble families were granted 
large estates in Finland just as Englishmen were given 
land and titles in Ireland. And just as England used 
Treland as a recruiting ground for soldiers, so Sweden used 
Finland. The Swedes and Swedish-speaking Finlanders 
still form the bulk of the educated upper classes, a fact 
which is not unnaturally resented by the Finnish national- 
ists who have now secured control of their own country 
after centuries of subjection. The situation is unfortunate 
for the Swedish element, and the quarrels arising from the 
efforts of the Finns to make the Finnish language supersede 
Swedish and to secure the predominance of a purely Finnish 
“ culture ’’ have proved a hindrance to the progress of the 
new republic. Much the same difficulties have arisen in 
the Irish Free State. They are the inevitable outcome of 
“ self-determination.”’ 

That Sweden has indelibly impressed her character, 
manners and customs on the townsfolk in Finland is evident 
from Mr. Atchley’s chapter on ‘‘ The Educated Classes.” 
Nearly everything he says about the educated Finlander 
applies equally well to the Swede. 


“An Englishman going among them will often find that 

they have no use for small talk,’”’ he observes. ‘“‘ If a foreigner 
is present so that they can speak his language and compare 
its difficulties and merits with those of other languages they 
are specially pleased. Circumstances force them to learn 
several languages, and for many of them it becomes their 
chief recreation. . . . They all sleep in rooms with the win- 
dows and ventilators tight closed, for fear of the cold in 
winter, of the mosquitoes in summer. . . . Recently a few 
of the students have got the notion of ‘ hiking’ from America 
or England, and perhaps the time will come when a person 
who goes for country walks is not regarded as warped. . 
In their private lives great importance is attached to the 
family as a unit, and great interest is given to purely family 
affairs. Birthdays are celebrated at all ages, and are never 
to be made fun of. . . . Among their own family and friends 
their manners are easy and sincere, and there is plenty of 
goodwill. But between strangers there is a formality of 
manner which makes all ease of intercourse impossible.” 


Except for the reference to the mosquitoes, these comments 
are as true of the inhabitants of Gothenburg as of those 
of Helsingfors. 

Mr. Atchley gives an interesting account of the Finnish- 
speaking peasants, ‘“ the body and strength of the nation,” 
and devotes several chapters to a journal of travel through 
the country and to descriptions of its principal cities. 
Its history, ancient and modern, is also dealt with fully. 
The book contains maps and an index and is excellently 
illustrated. It provides a very complete and illuminating 
survey of a new republic which seems destined in the near 
future to play a prominent part in European affairs. 


DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
six guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them. 


Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that) and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies, and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000—4,000- 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of thaterial for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS. 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 


The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’ S$ pros- 
pectus, ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary as- 
pirants and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in an unsealed envelope 
(}d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a copy of “‘ How to 
Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and post free. 
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WAGNER AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 


“ Fact and Fiction About Wagner.” 
man. 8s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


More books have been written about Wagner than about 
any other musician. The bibliography attached to his 
name in Grove’s Dictionary, though it does little more 
than mention the chief books in the English language, 
gives some idea of the quantity of this literature con- 
cerning a composer who has been dead for less than fifty 
years. Its character has changed since then. During 
his lifetime it was concerned largely with his music, which 
was assailed by the older professional musicians, critics 
and pedagogues, and defended by a younger generation 
which had fallen under his spell. Since his death the 
field of battle has shifted. _Wagner’s music has met with 
world-wide acceptance, and it is his personality which 
has come in for criticism. In all the opposition he has 
met, whether as man or as musician, he himself has been 
his chiefenemy. The ardour and forcefulness of character 
which enabled him to overcome what seemed impossibilities, 
and to achieve in Bayreuth the outstanding event in the 
musical history of the nineteenth century, made him seem 
arrogant and egotistical: his intense belief in himself 
and his mission in opera made him look upon everyone 
with whom he came into contact as a possible adherent, 
who must be made use of, and discarded when no longer 
a help to “‘ the cause.” 

So long as his supporters approached him through 


By Ernest New- 


the medium of his scores, they could condone his angular- . 


ities of character, and it was not until the publication in 
1911 of the posthumous autobiography which he had more 
than forty years before dictated to his wife, Cosima, that 
the world began to realise what a very unpleasant character 
he made of himself. So biographers took a new line. 
The more candid ones, like William Wallace and Ernest 
Newman, while retaining their admiration for his music, 
analysed his character unsparingly: the titles of their 
essays, “‘ Richard Wagner as He Lived” (1925), and 
“Wagner as Man and Artist” (1914; second edition, 
1924), sufficiently indicate their attitude. Other writers 
however were not content with basing their investigations 
upon a solid foundation of facts, but entered upon a sea 
of conjecture. Such were Messrs. Hurn and Root who 
in 1930 issued a book entitled ‘‘ The Truth About Wagner.” 
Even without any close acquaintance with the circum- 
stances the most casual reader must have realised the 
bias with which these gentlemen wrote: their book was 
in essentials a brief for the prosecution of Frau Cosima 
Wagner and for the defence of Wagner’s first wife, 
Minna. 

It was a book which was hardly likely to be regarded 
as an authority, but Mr. Ernest Newman has not been 
inclined to leave it there, and the greater part of this 
book of his is devoted to an onslaught which exposes the 
many weak points in Hurn and Root’s argument. He 
shows himself to be an adroit and keen detective, and 
has little difficulty in proving that many of Hurn and Root’s 
“facts” are fallacies. It is not possible to even enumerate 
the many instances dealt with by Mr. Newman ; the most 
important of all is the authenticity of Wagner’s “‘ Mein 
Leben.’’ The book was privately printed in Wagner’s 
lifetime by Bonfantini, an Italian printer of Basel, who 
struck off fifteen copies for Wagner, but printed at least 
one extra copy for himself. In 1892 Mrs. Burrell, a great 
collector of Wagneriana, bought this copy of Bonfantini’s 
widow. In it the autobiography was in three parts, but 
when it came to be published in 1911 there was a fourth 
part, dealing with the years 1861-1864. This led to sus- 
picions as to the authenticity of this addendum, and 
Hurn and Root found no difficulty in seeing in it ‘‘ evidence 
of suppressions, additions and alterations,’ and in this 
case, as in others, they more than hinted that Cosima was 
probably responsible. It now appears that the fourth 
part was not printed by Bonfantini, but by a Bayreuth 


By Herbert Thompson 


printer in 1881, two years before Wagner’s death, and that 
the nine discrepancies which a minute comparison has 
discovered between it and the published version are in 
practically every case ‘dictated out of consideration 
for the memory of the parties concerned, or for their 
descendants.” 

Another myth on which Mr. Newman has some illumin- 
ating comments is that the autobiography began with the 
statement, “I am the son of Ludwig Geyer.’ It was 
said that Mottl had declared in 1904 that he had actually 
read this statement in Wagner’s privately printed copy. 
On the strength of this writers repeated the assertion ; 
Alfred Einstein for instance, in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Modern 
Music and Musicians,’’ roundly states that Wagner was 
“actually son of . . . Ludwig Geyer.’”” When the original 
copy of the autobiography was examined, it was seen that 
there was no such statement. This does not of course 
affect the doubt which Wagner himself entertained as 
to his paternity. He never knew his supposed father— 
who died when he was six months old—but had a great 
affection for his stepfather Geyer, whose crest, a vulture 
(Geyer) he had printed on the title page of the privately 
printed copy of ‘‘ Mein Leben.’’ In this the vulture bears 


a shield on which are seven stars, the meaning of which . 


Mr. Newman is, so far as I can remember, the first to 
elucidate. These stars are arranged in the pattern of the 
constellation known as “ Charles’s Wain,” in German 
“Wagen,’’ an obvious pun on the name Wagner. So 
that Wagner seems to have commemorated both his 
father and his stepfather in the heraldic symbol he 
contrived. 

Many misstatements are exposed by Mr. Newman, 
whose detective efforts make very entertaining reading, 
and should serve as a warning to future biographers who 
are not too careful as to their facts. Another matter 
to which he devotes some space is to combat the wide- 
spread notion that Wagner had the world against him as 
acomposer. The truth is that while professional musicians 
and critics and court officials were generally inimical, 
the common people heard him gladly, and from his first 
success with ‘‘ Rienzi’’ he always had a large following 
As Mr. Newman shows, the terms he was able to make 
with publishers and managers—who are not as a rule carried 
away by sentiment—are sufficient proof of this. 


BREVITIES 


“ Florence Nightingale : 1820-1856." A Study of her 
Life down to the end of the Crimean War. By J. B. 
O'Malley. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

This biography is compiled from a number of personal 
notes, journals and letters left by Miss Nightingale, freely 
transcribed by the author so as to give a faint representa- 
tion of what might have been in an autobiography had 
one existed, and to show Florence Nightingale’s early years 
as they may have appeared to her. The experiment is not 
altogether satisfactory. The most successful part is the 
more straightforward narrative relating the story of her 
experiences in the Crimea: it is vivid and arresting. 


“The Crusades: The Flame of Islam.” 
Lamb. 16s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
Mr. Lamb’s new book is a continuation of his earlier 
volume, ‘‘ The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints,” and 
completes his work on the crusades. These intimate and 
graphic chapters, written in a picturesque style, convey a 
fresh and illuminating interpretation of the most stirring 
historical incidents of the Middle Ages. Though very 
informative, the book is so racily written that the idle 
reader will be more conscious of the entertainment than 
the instruction it affords—which surely is the ideal way 
of recording history. 


By Harold 
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THE GLORY OF ENGLAND 


“‘ English Music.’”’ By Sir W. H. Hadow.— The 
English Adventurers.’’ By Clennell Wilkinson. 33s. 6d. 
net each. (‘‘ The English Heritage’’ Series.) (Long- 
mans.) 


The editors of the ‘“‘ English Heritage ”’ series are bound 
to be faced with the initial difficulties of choosing those 
who are best able to combine a broad outlook with a deep 
knowledge of each subject they select, and to present 
this combination in such a way as to appeal to the ordinarily 
educated man. They are bound to meet with a certain 
amount of criticism; but only a very bold and, I think, 
an entirely misguided man would criticise them for the 
choice of Sir W. H. Hadow and Mr. Clennell Wilkinson 
to deal with the English genius as found in their respective 
spheres of study. Sir W. H. Hadow is probably the 
greatest authority on the history and theory of music, 
and Mr. Wilkinson is as ready as any man to embark 
upon a survey of the great English adventurers in the 
spirit of one who takes a much wider view of heroism 
than such patriots as Kingsley were able to achieve. 

Sir W. H. Hadow builds up his story of English music 
from the early scaffolding of the monastic plainsong through 
all the variegated stages through the ages of darkness 
and light into a formation of Tudor walls and Renaissance 
pillars until the completed body shoots up pinnacles in 
which can be recognised the unique contributions of the 
twentieth century. 


Some will quarrel immediately with his verdict of Purcell 
as one who “‘ is not always, nor very often, of the supremely 
highest kind ’’—not because they will venture to disagree 
with his considered judgment, but because the reasons 
which he elaborates are not altogether justifiable. He 
copies out long strings of words from Purcell’s songs in 
order to show how many times they are repeated; but 
this illogical mingling of two entirely different arts— 
music and literature—must lead him into difficulties. 
The beautiful arias of Bach, to which nobody takes excep- 
tion, display this ‘‘ fault ’’ 1o advantage, and the oratorios 
of Handel—one whose “ fertility of invention never fails ”’ 
according to the author—are a mass of these apparent 
blemishes. Out of his wide range of knowledge and 
experience Sir W. H. Hadow might have wrought a less 
fragile stick with which to club the great Purcell. 


There is only one other chapter to which most readers will 
take exception, in which he says of Handel: 

‘“‘The composer who was a chosen hero to Mozart, to 
Beethoven, to Schubert and to Brahms is in no need of our 
encomium, and can afford to smile at our criticism. But we 
have no part or lot in him. We welcomed him at first as 
an exotic novelty; we gave him from time to time a little 
intermittent and capricious patronage, but we rejected some 
of his best work; we ruined him three times; we allowed 
his whole life to be embittered with constant intrigue and 
controversy.” 


and dismisses in one paragraph all that Handel means 
to the twentieth century British public. That public 
has enshrined Handel on a pedestal that puts Bach— 
a name so much greater that one hesitates to mention 
it in the same paragraph—quite in the shade. 

Mr. Clennell Wilkinson has surveyed the English genius 
for adventure from its earliest foundations in the crusading 
campaigns to the discovery of the Poles; and his book 
left me with a sense of profound satisfaction—not so much 
for what we have actually achieved as a nation in this 
realm as for the idealistic presentation of the whole problem 
in this book. There is no endeavour to moralise. Such 
a lapse of good taste would wreck its purpose at the outset ; 
but Mr. Wilkinson, in the clean sweep of his pen, outlines 
those stages by which we have developed from an outlandish 
tribe into the ruling empire of the world ; and more than 
this. He has given us a little volume that should find 
its place in every school library among the many books 
of English adventurers that appeal to the young of all 
ages. 

ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


/ INHALANT\ 


quickly and safely ends the discomfort and 
danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of “ Vapex” on your handkerchief. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy 
of Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 
literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


A NEW EDITION IS NOW READY 


“As an introduction to London History there 
is nothing more delightful than this book.” 
Walter G. Bell in the “Sunday Times ” 


LONDON 
MEMORIES 


By ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


“A true lover of London” (Daily Telegraph). ‘He 
loved London as he loved books” (The Times). 
“‘It is so characteristic’? (Manchester City News). 
“ A fitting and delightful monument ” (Spectator). 
“A tribute to his own delightful genius ’’ (Birming- 
ham Post). “The last work of this gifted and 
charming spirit ” (Sphere). 


With illustrations by Frederick Adcock 
7/6 net 


Published by 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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SOME EARLY EDITIONS OF JOHN DRYDEN 


By NorRAH 


The most extraordinary fact in regard to John Dryden 


is that, in spite of his commanding position—his undis- - 


puted reign during a long life-time and his well-deserved 
reputation thereafter, he has been lamentably neglected 
in the matter of research. 

No definitive edition of his works exists. 
graphy of selected 
items is contained 
in the “John 
Dryden: Biblio- 
graphical Memo- 
randa” (1922), 
as well as in 
several authorita- 
tive catalogues of 
poems and plays 
of the Restoration, 
compiled by that 
indefatigable bib- 
liographer and 
littévateur, Percy 
John Dobell. Scott 
in his ‘‘ The Works 
of John Dryden” 
(1808), and W. D. 
Christie in the one 
volume edition of 
“The Poems” 
(1870), provide 
material which has 
still to be employed 
to the best ad- 
vantage. In the 
present article, I 
can only touch on 
the principal works 
and those which 
offer the most 
interesting biblio- 
graphical features. 

As early as 1650 
Dryden appeared 
in print for the 
first time, his elegy 
being included on 
pages 88-90 in a 
work in memory of 
Lord Hastings, en- 
titled ‘‘ Lachrymae 
Musarum: The 
Tears of the 
Muses.”” This is 
reproduced in 
Volume I of the “‘ Miscellany Poems ”’ of 1715. There are 
two issues of the ‘‘ Lachrymae Musarum,”’ one with the 
imprint : “‘ London, Printed by Tho. Newcomb, 1649"’; the 
other with ‘‘ London, Printed by T. N., 1650.’’ Dryden’s 
poem only appears in the later issue. 

“A Poem upon the death of his late highness, Oliver, 
Lord Protector of England, Scotland and Ireland ”’ is found 
separately and in the ‘‘ Three Poems upon the death of 
his late Highnesse... By Mr. Edm. Waller, Mr. Jo. 
Dryden, Mr. Sprat of Oxford.” In both states, the date of 
publication is given as 1659, and there are various views 
as to priority. Mr. Dobell agrees with Mr. Wise that the 
separate edition came later; the only difference between 
the two editions is to be found in the spelling and punctu- 
ation, which are more modern in the separate form. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that Tonson, 


biblio- 


From Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s Catalogue. No. 271. 


NICHOLLS 


the printer of the first Collected Works, is suspected of 
reprinting this under the original date, together with 
certain other items, as late as 1692. 

A year later there is a change of policy in the “ Astrea 
Redux: A Poem on the Happy Restoration and Return 
of His Sacred Majesty Charles the Second ” (1660), reprinted 
in 1688, together 
with a new edition 
of ‘Annus Mira- 
bilis: The Year of 
Wonders, 1666,” 
which originally 
made its appear- 
ance in 1667 in 
small octavo form. 

According to Mr. 
Dobell, five vari- 
ants exist of the 
first edition of 
“Absalom and 
Achitophel”’ (1681), 
and are only dis- 
tinguished by 
textual errors. 
Such was the 
popularity of this 
work that a second 
edition was called 
for a month after 
publication about 
the end of Decem- 
ber. This edition 
was revised and 
altered by the 
author and there 
are additions in the 
passages referring 
to Shaftesbury and 
the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. Seven 
further editions 
were published 
during Shaftes- 
bury’s lifetime, 
and, like ‘‘ The 
Medall” (1682), 
Dryden’s name did 
+) not appear on the 
= title page until 
. after his death. In 
the same year 
appeared “The 
Second Part of 
Absalom and Achitophel,’’ the joint work of Dryden and 
Nahum Tate. The first issue, as laid down by Mr. Dobell, 
should have ten lines only on the last page and page 33, 
line 9 reads: ‘‘ Not stretcht on Roses on the Myrtle 
Grove.” The second and third issues both have twelve 
lines on the last page and the second “‘on” in the line 
quoted becomes “‘in.’’ Dryden was only responsible for 
about two hundred lines of this poem. “ Religio Laici,”’ 
also dated 1682, was reprinted in the same year and again 
in the following year, and was included in Tonson’s folio 
edition of 1701. 

The first edition of ‘‘ The Hind and the Panther” was 
published in quarto in April, 1687, three other editions 
being printed in the same year. The first issue has no 
errata on page 145 and the last page is blank. “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast: or The Power of Musique. An Ode In 


The Compleat Horseman 
(Thomas De Grey). 
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Honour of St. Cecilia’s Day”’ is dated 1697. Dryden is 
reputed to have received £40 in payment for this com- 
mission. 

Among the plays, ‘“‘ The Indian Queen ’”’ (1665), written in 
collaboration with Sir Robert Howard, was produced in 
1664 and forms the third play in the volume ‘“‘ Four New 
Plays ... Written by the MHonourable Sir Robert 
Howard.” Several attractive prints exist of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle in the part of the Indian Queen, and undoubtedly 
she was largely responsible for the play’s success. Other 
plays which call for attention are “‘ The Indian Emperor ”’ 
(1667), which, though a sequel to ‘‘ The Indian Queen,” was 
written entirely by Dryden; ‘‘ The Wild Gallant,’’ pub- 
lished in 1669, but produced as early as 1663, and note- 
worthy as being Dryden’s first dramatic attempt; ‘‘ The 
Tempest ”’ (1670); ‘“‘The Conquest of Granada By the 
Spaniards ’”’ (1672), in two parts, each forming a separate 
play; ‘‘ Marriage A-la~-Mode’”’ (1673), and ‘‘ Aurung-zebe”’ 
(1676), the last of Dryden’s rhymed tragedies. 

In spite of the well-known lines in the Prologue to ‘‘ The 
Tempest ”’ : 

““ But Shakespeare’s Magick could not copy’d be, 
Within that Circle none durst walk but he,” 
there are other adaptations and “ imitations of Shakespeare’s 
Stile,”’ such as ‘“ All for Love’”’ (1678), and “‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ (1679). Dryden bade farewell to the stage with 
“Love Triumphant ”’ (1694) : 
‘“ Now, in good manners, nothing shall be said 
Against this play, because the poet’s dead.” 

The first Collected Edition of the Plays in 1701 has 
already been mentioned. It contains a portrait of Dryden 
by Edelinck after Kneller. In addition to the Tonson and 
Scott editions of the Complete Works, there is the Saints- 
bury edition of 1882-93, which consists of Scott’s edition 
with some additional notes. Wheatley, in the ‘ Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature,’ gives some inter- 
esting biographical and bibliographical details, and Pro- 
fessor Ker gave a long list of works in his edition of ‘‘ The 
Essays.’’ There are very few noteworthy Dryden col- 
lections. An Exhibition of First and Other Editions of 
the Works of John Dryden was held by the Grolier Club 
in New York in 1900. That catalogue, together with the 
Dobell Bibliographical Memoranda, the various cata- 
logues already mentioned and Mr. Wise’s ‘“ Dryden 
Library ”’ are practically the only records available. 


CATALOGUE GATHERINGS 


Someone wrote me the other day asking if I thought it 
worth while to keep the catalogues that come from the 
antiquarian booksellers, after they have been closely 
examined. I replied that that was most certainly desir- 
able ; not only for the earnest book collector, but also for 
those whose interest in old and rare books and modern 
first editions was not of the intense kind. My own method 
is to read every page of the catalogues that are sent to 
me, looking carefully for that book or that volume of 
which I am particularly in need. That is the paramount 
interest I have in catalogues. At the same time, and 
remaining concurrent with that interest, I am especially 
careful to study the important and often learned descrip- 
tions that may be found against the entries in so many 
of the catalogues. As far as I can, I try to memorise 
those that appeal to me, while others that seem _ to 
have an especial character I cut out and file away for 
future reference. This latter plan I find to be of the 
greatest possible importance. The catalogue of to-day is 
a far different thing from what it was twenty or thirty 
years since. It will be realised how greatly I regard these 
lists, when I tell the reader of these casual notes that I 
mark all the items that I myself possess, relating the prices 
marked to those that I have paid for my copies, and I also 
mark those other entries that I would wish to possess. In 
this way a catalogue can become a kind of a textbook. 
But we must not forget that the primary object of a cata- 
logue is a sale, and I hope all my readers will remember 
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this ; for these wonderful catalogues that are sent out in 
their thousands by British antiquarian booksellers cost 
a great deal of money. They fill an important want on 
the part of the higher kind of book-buying public, and it is 
to be hoped that those who so regularly receive them do 
their part, by making periodical purchases of those books 
for which they are looking. 

A recent Dulau catalogue deals with English literature 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, including a 
large number of first editions of the works of modern 
writers. It is a good list of someeleven hundred entries, 
well printed, in two columns to a page, the author’s name 
being exceptionally clear. There are two sections to this 
list—Part I dealing with books issued prior to the year 
1801, while the second covers books issued subsequent to 
1801. Then Reginald Atkinson has sent me a list of 
which he admirably calls a ‘“‘ Catalogue of Rare and Useful 
Books.”’ It includes a large number of items from previous 
catalogues ‘“‘much reduced in price.’” There is also a 
preliminary list of autographs. Almost every catalogue 
nowadays has a section devoted to autographs, and the 
present one is certainly an attractive one of some hundred 
autographs, ranging in price from a shilling or two to a 
pound or so: one of Barrie’s for £3 1os., G. K. C.’s signa- 
ture, 4S.; 30S., I5S., 12s. 6d., for varying Galsworthy 
autographs, and many others. I ought to have written 
something about one of Mr. J. D. Miller’s excellent lists in 
my last notes, but I just could not sodo. And now I have 
another. They are two very good catalogues indeed. 
Both have a number of valuable first editions in them, and 
I advise readers to get them, or at least the last one. In 


both I found some very good first editions, some of which - 


are unique, in that they bear autographs, inscriptions and 
such like. There are presentation, proof and corrected 
editions of George Moore’s works, and an inscribed copy 
of Arthur Morrison’s famous book, “‘ Tales of Mean Streets.”’ 
I note, too, fine copies of the works of Tennyson and Byron ; 
mint copies of some of the books by Norman Douglas 
(‘South Wind,” {£15 15s.), Maurice Hewlett’s “‘ Forest 
Lovers,”’ £16, Conrad, Martin Armstrong (his first editions 
are increasing in price very rapidly), A. P. Herbert, Hugh 


Walpole, Kaye-Smith (‘‘ Challenge of Sirius,”’ £5 5s.), and 
a great many others. 

A very interesting and useful catalogue, issued by Messrs. 
James Tregaskis & Son, deals with a number of books 
about Superstition and Rationalism. A list of this kind 
always has a distinctive value, and has an appeal for 
specialists. There are a great number of unusual and un- 
known books in this catalogue. And from Pickering 
& Chatto I have received, and reconsidered again, their 
catalogue of English Literature, Part XV, Addenda 
(Abe-Far). By the time this collection of catalogues is 
completed, it will indeed be very valuable. 

R. Fletcher’s catalogue, No. 55, is an extraordinarily 
good one. It is full of many attractive books: old and 
rare ones, and also modern first editions. There is a copy, 
at {15, of Browning’s “ Paracelsus’’; for {10, the first 
edition, of the first issue, in original boards, of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’”’ Canto the Fourth; and a 
first edition of Dickens’s ‘“‘ Bleak House,”’ in half calf, 1853, 
22s. 6d. The modern first editions are many and good, 
and moderate in price. 

I like the new Marks & Co. catalogue, devoted to English 
Literature. It is a long one, running to 1,845 items. It 
is a very general catalogue, and I find many good items in 
it. Incidentally there is included a somewhat remarkable 
collection of Cervantes’ books. Then I note fifteen of 
Addison’s works, and other groups of books by Boccaccio, 
Richardson, Thomas Moore, Johnson, John Evelyn, and 
so on. I have also received two interesting lists from 
Francis Edwards: South and Central America, and 
Biographies and Memoirs. The first is of value for special- 
ists, while the latter is a capital list for the general reader. 
“ An Interesting Medley of Books ”’ is the title given to a list 
from James Miles, while Frank Drayton’s new catalogue 
(No. 67) covers important books upon anthropology, com- 
parative religion, early civilisation, ethnology, folk-lore, 
magic, mythology, occult sciences and kindred subjects. 
Then Grafton & Co. have provided me with a list of very 
interesting and out-of-the-way books on many subjects. 
This is Catalogue No. 93. Itis admirably classified. There 
are actually 103 subjects, and a supplement of art books. 


ANNOTATED SELECTION OF RECENT BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 
By. Denis Botterill 


“ Pinchbeck Lyre ’’: ‘‘ Poems.” 

. “ Beachcomber ”’: “ By the Way.” 

. Holbrook Jackson: ‘‘ The Anatomy of Biblio- 
mania.” 

Eric Gill: Clothes.” 

H. E. Bates: “ Charlotte’s Row.” 

. Humbert Wolfe: ‘ Snow.” 

. Lytton Strachey: “ Portraits in Miniature.” 

. Middleton Murry: ‘Son of Woman.” 

. R. John: “ Poems.” 

to. A. J. Cronin: “ Hatter’s Castle.” 


NOTES 


1. An obvious first choice, for even at the time of writing 
this has shown itself to be much in demand. The half- 
mystery that has shrouded the authorship has considerably 
aided the sale of brilliant and unusual parody. 

2. “‘ Beachcomber” comes into his own, and despite 
an obviously large impression, the first edition is already 
in demand. Possibly there will be a quick rise followed 
by a gradual fall to a reasonable (but advanced) figure. 

3. Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s “ Bibliomania”’ is in two 
volumes at 28s. each. The edition is limited and beauti- 
fully produced. Such a work is usually a slow starter, 
but if excellence of format and matter count for any- 
thing, this should easily hold its own and eventually 
reach a premium. 

4. Again an obvious selection; and again textual bril- 
liance is allied to beautiful production. 

5. Mr. Bates has been a collector’s man from the start. 


WHA 


That his work continues to show a steady advance should 
ensure him of continuing so. 

6, 7, and 8 are all authors of acknowledged merit, each 
with a host of admirers. The market for the first editions 
of such appears to be steady, and although no surprising 
rise seems possible, the choice is sound. Of the three, 
Mr. Murry’s study of D. H. Lawrence, being published 
at a higher figure, may disappoint. 

9g. I have not yet seen this book, but a frontispiece by 
Augustus John should catch the collector’s fancy. 

ro. A popular success like that enjoyed by Mr. Cronin’s 
novel does not as a rule produce a permanent demand 
for the author’s first editions. But there is always a demand 
from those who “‘ missed the boat,’’ and another success 
by Mr. Cronin would probably clinch the matter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 


As a member of the Cowper Society and consequently 
a Cowper enthusiast, I was extremely pleased to see the 
article on ‘“‘ Early Editions of William Cowper,” in the 
June Bookman. On reading the article however my 
delight gradually evaporated, and by the time I had 
reached the final paragraph and read that since Southey’s 
Life and Letters ‘‘ selections (of the poet’s letters) have 
frequently been published,”’ I was exasperated if nothing 
more. 

Apparently the writer has never heard of the edition 
of Cowper’s Letters edited by Mr. Thomas Wright— 
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secretary and founder of the Cowper Society—and pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1904. This collection contained 
many more letters than either Hayley’s or Southey’s. 
In 1925 Mr. Wright published in one volume thirty-one 
additional letters written by Cowper. 

Although this is: the grossest error in the article, you 
will perhaps allow me to draw your attention to the 
following inaccuracies : 

(i) Cowper contributed five articles to The Connoisseur, 
Nos. III, 115, 119, 134 and 138. Mrs. Nicholls gives only 
four, and includes a wrong issue. 

(ii) No poems were published in 1798. The Poems of 
Madame Guyon—translated by Cowper—were published 
in 18or. 

(iii) The letter sent to The Gentleman’s Magazine, dealing 
with Cowper’s translation of Homer, was signed “‘ Alethes ” 
not Alethea.”’ 

(iv) The correct title of Robert Southey’s edition of 
Cowper’s letters, etc., was The Life and Works of William 
Cowper. It was published in October, 1835, and con- 
sisted of fourteen volumes, the fifteenth volume not being 
issued until 1837. It would seem that your contributor 
is confusing Southey’s edition with that of the Rev. T. S. 
Grimshawe’s. The latter’s eight volume edition, under 
the title of The Life and Letters of William Cowper, appeared 
in February, 1835. 

Yours, etc., 
Lewisham. E. G. Crows.ey. 
Mrs, Nicholls replies : 
DEaR SIR, 

I was interested to read Mr. E. G. Crowsley’s criticism 
of my Cowper article. 

Mr. Thomas Wright’s life-work on Cowper is deservedly 
well known, and he would naturally be mentioned in any 
general article on the Olney poet. Owing to exigencies 
of space my last paragraph was cut; hence the passage : 
“selections of the poet’s letters have frequently been 
published.”” In my original version, the Correspondence 
was treated more fully. However I was of the opinion 
that the matter was superfluous to the subject. I write 
primarily for collectors, and they and the antiquarian 
book dealers will support me when I suggest that the 
literary work of an author is of the highest importance ; 
letters and associated items come after and form the 
trimming and adornment of a collection. The Southey 
edition is of particular interest in uniting two contemporary 
authors, and would come within the collector’s radius. 
The same holds good of the Hayley, but 1904 is a far 
cry from 1800 and, were there a wealth of original material, 
it would be on a different footing to The Early Editions. 

In regard to The Connoisseur articles, Mr. Crowsley 
obviously takes Southey as his guide. The Dictionary 
of National Biography supports me in mentioning Nos. 111, 
II5, 134 and 139. Southey admits a doubt as to 139, 
while Mr. Wright cites ‘‘ four others in 1756, as well as 
119.” On the evidence contained in Cowper’s own letter 
of April 6th, 1780, to the Rev. William Unwin, published 
in the Correspondence of William Cowper, arranged by 
Thomas Wright (Hodder & Stoughton, 1904): ‘as for 
me, I once wrote a Connoisseur upon the subject of secret 
keeping, and from that day to this I believe I have never 
divulged one,”’ that number must obviously be accepted. 
All the Connoisseur articles originally appeared anony- 
mously ; some were assigned to the various authors by 
Alex. Chambers in his The British Essayists with Prefaces, 
Historical and Biographical (1802), but many blanks appear 
there and, at an interval of almost fifty years, his allocation 
must, to a certain extent, be doubtful. 

An edition of Cowper’s Poems was published in 1798, 
noteworthy as being the first printing of the well known 
verses On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture out of Norfolk, 
and the poem The Dog and the Water-lily. A Cowper 
collector would obviously wish to have this edition. The 
posthumous edition of Poems from the French of Mme. 
de la Motte Guyon (1801) also included some original 
poems, but within the space of a few hundred lines, all 
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works cannot be included. My bibliographies are mere 
sketches, intended to lead the interested to delve for 
themselves and to enjoy the greatest pleasure of collecting. 

It is regrettable that the ‘‘s”’ of Alethes was inadver- 
tently translated into “ a.’ 

The full title of Southey’s Life and Letters is The Works 
of William Cowper Complete, With his Poems, Correspon- 
dence and Translations, With a life of the author by the 
Editor, R. Southey. The Grimshawe edition was originally 
merely a reprint of Hayley’s work. : 

I am proud to have “ startled ’’ a Cowper authority 
into supplying emendations and corrections to a subject 
of some intricacy. I am under a debt to the various 
friends who have been kind enough to give me informa- 
tion on some of the vexed questions which have arisen 
on my bibliographical articles. If ever I am called on 
to write again on Mr. William Cowper, I shall rely on 
Mr. Crowsley’s support and hope he will be similarly well 
disposed. Yours, etc., 

Norau NICHOLLS. 
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Novel Notes 


FIRST NOVELS 


“The Second City.” By Montagu Slater. 7s. 6d. 
(Wishari.) 

‘* Jeddith Keep.”” By Elsa Lingstrom. 7s.6d. (Philip 
Earle.) 

** Portrait of an Airman.” By Philip Arnall. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

“ Imagined Corners.” By Willa Muir. 7s. 6d. (Mar- 
tin Secker.) 

Little Learning.” By Doreen Wallace. 


qs. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


Mr. Montagu Slater has written a book which might 
well be a success. ‘‘ The Second City ’’—a very thinly 
disguised Liverpool—is for much the greater part of it 
not merely a readable, but an absorbing story. Mr. Slater 
knows intimately at least two interesting spheres of life— 
a newspaper office or, to be more accurate, the life of a 
newspaper reporter, and a university settlement. His 
pressmen and settlement workers are lifelike portraits, 
and every temptation to exaggerate or caricature has 
been rigorously resisted. Knowing his newspaper work 
he also knows, as every provincial newspaper man must, 
his police, his magistrates, his coroner, and their respective 
offices and courts, though I think he has gone a little 
astray in the exact delimitation of functions as between 
barrister and solicitor. 

The story concerns the scandal in a provincial city 
which develops from the arrest of a boy for taking bets. 
Thanks to the fact that by chance the case is heard before 
the local Labour M.P., the police do not get away with 
it in the way they have come to regard as normal. The 
Settlement, where the boy is leader of the Boys’ Club, 
becomes involved, and its sentimental warden finds himself 
in deep waters before he is through with the matter. 
The ex-warden, now chairman of the governing body, 
the head of a drapery concern—a portrait that will not 
be unrecognised in Liverpool at least—is also involved, 
and even the great Sir Nicodemus, the leader of the Con- 
servatives in the city, has to take a hand. The story 
ends with the trial at the Assizes of two policemen for 
corrupt practices, and we are left with the judge’s words 
to the jury: ‘‘ Consider your verdict.” 

The story is excellently told, save that here and there 
in a Wellsian fashion Mr. Slater goes off ruminating and 
almost sermonising. In his next book I should expect 
to find him with a tighter hand on the reins. The style 
is pleasantly ironic, and the subject-matter bears evidence 
of a thoughtful and cultivated mind. 

““ Jeddith Keep’’ is another book which I enjoyed. 
Here again is an original plot, or rather a plot originally 
treated. Miss Elsa Lingstrom is more skilful in the hand- 
ling of her material than Mr. Slater, but she does not 
show signs of such outstanding ability as his. Her style 
is pleasant, though not distinguished, and her characters 
are not drawn with strong enough lines to impress them- 
selves very deeply upon one’s interest and memory. 

The theme of the book is the relationship between a 
mother and her illegitimate daughter. Judith, the girl, 
is seventeen when her mother sees her for the first time 
since leaving her in charge of an uncle and aunt as a tiny 
baby. There is a very refreshing absence of sentimen- 
tality in the development of the relationship, and the 
psychology of both mother and daughter is very sound. 
I thought the meeting of the mother with her old lover, 
the father of her child, was very cleverly done, and indeed 
throughout the book I was conscious that the author had 
taken great pains to be sincere and truthful. These are 
such magnificent and uncommon qualities in a novelist 
that I think we can with confidence look to Miss Lingstrom 
for first rate work in the future. 


I am not so sure about Mr. Philip Arnall. He has 


By R. S. Forman 


written a good story in ‘“ Portrait of an Airman,” but I 
suspect that his inspiration must be personal experience, 
and he will in all human probability never again have so 
vivid an experience as he did as an airman in the Great 
War. The book was undoubtedly worth writing, and it 
is certainly the best war book that has been written from 
the airman’s angle. He makes the very technicalities of 
aviation live. I suppose the temptation to associate with 
war the lurid but really very commonplace adventures 
of a young man with the other sex is irresistible. Very 
few of our war book authors have resisted it anyhow. 
My own opinion is that Mr. Arnall has over-emphasised 
this side of his experiences. 

I have rather the same complaint to make of Mrs. Muir, 
who I suppose is a disciple of D. H. Lawrence. The theme 
of her story, ‘“‘ Imagined Corners,” is the perplexity of a 
cultivated young woman who finds herself faced with two 
problems—a dissolute husband and the narrow-minded- 
ness of her neighbours. I see no reason for putting the 
story in 1913, for I venture to think that to-day one could 
find an environment as narrow as that in which Elizabeth 
Shand found herself in many places in Scotland to-day. 
The dating has moreover led Mrs. Muir into errors. I do 
not think that in 1913 even agnostic doctors talked as 
Elizabeth’s doctor friend talked to his wife, and I am 
sure that even emancipated women like Elizabeth’s prodigal 
sister-in-law did not embellish their talk with the words 
that she is made to use. Mrs. Muir must beware of a 
tendency to the melodramatic. The household at the 
Manse belongs to a different order from the rest of her 
characters, and as a matter of fact might be taken out 
of the book altogether without affecting its value. 

“A Little Learning ’’ has a good idea behind it, namely 
the incompatibility of a university career and a peasant’s 
home. But I think Miss Doreen Wallace has made her 
characters over-act. She is everywhere too emphatic. 


FOUR HISTORICAL NOVELS 


“ Major Grant.” By Carola Oman. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


“ Slaves.”” By Frank Pollard. 7s. 6d. (Grant Rich- 


ards.‘ 
““ Cypress in Moonlight.” By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


“The Centurion.” By Hilde Moser. 6s. (Sands.) 


The four full length novels on this list are all staged in 
the past, the first three at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

“Major Grant’’ is a solid book of adventure, nearly 
as well packed with description and incident as a Waverley 
novel. The description retards the pace a little, but it 
lifts the story well above the plane of a mere “ thriller.” 
Major Grant is an intelligence officer on the staff of Wel- 
lington in 1812. He is captured and sent off under a 
strong escort, to be examined in Paris, where he arrives, 
but without the escort. There is something urbane and 
imperturbable about Miss Oman’s hero which endears 
him to the reader. His progress for the most part is 
very leisurely and dignified for an escaped prisoner, and 
he is fortunate in his encounters. There are many quick 
but excellent portrait sketches—of Wellington, of the 
Marshal-Duke of Ragusa and, best of all, of Josephine 
and Napoleon taking a secret farewell before the latter’s 
departure for Moscow. Miss Oman, in addition to her 
ability to plan an absorbing tale, has a real gift for con- 
veying atmosphere, whether it is that of Wellington’s 
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stark quarters, of Ragusa’s tapestried banqueting hall, 
of the garden of a deserted chateau, or of a summer evening 
on the coast of Brittany, where Grant makes his desperate 
attempts to reach the security of a British warship. 

“Slaves ’’ is a memorable, but rather horrible book. 
It is the account of the voyage of the King Pepple, a 
slave-trader, from the Gulf of Guinea to Barbados in the 
spring of 1793. There is a sea fight with pirates, and 
later a mutiny of the cargo of slaves. In both of these 
incidents the blood runs freely. Another slave ship, 
sailing at random with a blinded crew, crosses the track 
of the King Pepple. Sixty of the slaves do not regain 
their sight and, having no commercial value, are drowned. 
The story is unusual and exciting, but at times the whole- 
sale murder becomes nauseating. Undoubtedly these 
things happened and must be recorded, but Mr. Pollard 
does not seem to be sufficiently disinterested. He gives 
an implied sneer at religion and any gentleness by making 
the few characters who possess them’ grotesque half-wits. 
The only white woman in the story is almost a moron, 
given to outbursts of religious mania. This makes it 
appear that the author is inclined to endorse the brutality. 
The rivalry between the ship’s captain and an incom- 
petent surgeon for the hand of the white woman provides 
a certain amount of faintly uneasy amusement, but one 
feels that the author has not quite succeeded in putting 
the eighteenth century in proper perspective. 

With ‘‘ Cypress in Moonlight ’’ we move back a few 
more years, and to Italy. This novel, described as an 
“‘operatta in prose,” is the apotheosis of every Italian 
libretto. The chapters have headings like “ allegro ornato ”’ 
and “ obbligato agitate,’’ but Miss Mackenzie’s work has 


more the quality of a miniature, exquisitely painted, 
than of music. The scene is the court of the Duke of 
Vallata, where they play at ‘“‘ Louis-le-Grand en marion- 
ettes.”’ This toy court is adequately sinister. Through 
the glittering palace and the lovely moonlit gardens 
strut a tragic, bejewelled young duchess, a dowager given 
to poisoning, a twisted dwarf with a marvellous face, and 
languishing countesses who do not hesitate to use bravi 
to deal with reluctant lovers. But the puppets come alive 
with very human emotions. A French sailor and a Scottish 
younger son who, having fought a duel and formed a 
romantic friendship, arrive at Vallata, are soon caught 
in its dark intrigues. For one awaits the assassin’s stiletto, 
but his friend, after some tense moments, escapes with a 
newly-found lover over the walls of the city. This is, with- 
in its convention, a charming, delicate and passionate tale. 

““ The Centurion ”’ is a disappointing book, as the treat- 
ment falls far short of what the subject demands. Acicus, 
an Arabian boy, goes with his parents to Jerusalem in 
the train of Arete, first wife of Herod Antipas. Later in 
Rome he becomes a soldier, and as a centurion is back 
in Jerusalem during the three years of the ministry of 
Jesus. None of the scriptural incidents is described 
at first hand until the end, when there is a brief account 
of the trial before Pilate, and of the conversion of Acicus 
as he stands in charge of the soldiers on Calvary. For 
the most part the story is lifeless, smothered beneath 
too richly decorative writing. The conversations are 
painfully stilted. However there is nothing to offend 
devout susceptibilities, and there is considerable show 
of archeological learning. 

Martin MILLs. 


“THRILLERS”? WELL WRITTEN 


“The :Sands of Windee.”” By Arthur W. Uffield. 
7s. 6d.. (Hutchinson.) 

“The Yellow Viper.” By Sidney Fairway. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

“The Island of Terror.” By ‘ Sapper.” 7s. 6d. 
(Hodde1 & Stoughton.) 

It is an extremely gratifying sign of the times that 
writers of detective stories are devoting more attention 
to the literary quality of their work. They have realised 
that readers cannot live on thrills alone. While a sound 
plot with a baffling puzzle is essential, there is no need to 
neglect art in the presentation. 

The first two novels on this list show how admirably 
this may be achieved, with the resultant heightening of 
effect and value. Many detective stories possess no further 
interest when their secret is once divulged. A volume 
like Mr. Uffield’s ‘‘ Sands of Windee”’ can be read again 
and again for its graphic descriptions of Australian life. 
It is a vivid narratiye, packed with intimate details and 
revealing much of interest and novelty concerning native 
habits and character. The men and women who figure 
in a tense drama are drawn with skilful hand; they have 
individuality, they impress, and apart from the mystery 
in which they figure, they make a human appeal. To us 
in England the actualities of agricultural and cattle-dealing 
life in the bush are a closed chapter; Mr. Uffield opens it 
wide and clear. His story concludes with a prolonged 
description of a raging and devastating fire which threatens 
many miles of country. It shows how men battle against 
overwhelming odds, and what courage can do at a des- 
perate crisis. For vigour and intensity these chapters 
would not discredit the pen of Victor Hugo. And beyond 
all this is the story itself of hidden crime, and of the un- 
canny subtlety of a half-caste detective who has the 
philosophy, patience and culture of his white father com- 
bined with the bush instincts of his brown mother. Detec- 
tive-Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte is a creation of which 
the author may be proud, humorous and pathetic by 
turns, a gentleman at heart and always competent. 

“The Yellow Viper’’ has an equal claim to notice on 
the score of style and originality. It consists of prologue 
and drama, and the chapters have all the effectiveness 
of scenes leading up to strong situations. The successful 


By J. Cuming Walters 


“* Cupid Among the Clues.” By F. G. Puzey. 7s. 6d. 
(Hartley.) 


“The Devil Man.” By Edgar Wallace. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


amateur in this case proves to be a young lady doctor 
who by no means lacks personal charm because she has 
professional skill. The identity of the guilty person who 
has remorselessly and insidiously used snake venom to 
rid himself of those who stand in his way is so adroitly 
concealed that only the shrewdest of expert readers is 
likely to suspect him. The cunning of the lady doctor 
is displayed in perpetrating a deliberate “‘ error,’’ inflicting 
no injustice on the victim of it, but diverting the real 
culprit’s notice from her intended final attack upon him- 
self. Those who like novelty and surprise will thoroughly 
enjoy. this drama and its exciting culmination. 

“‘Sapper’s”’ new thriller, in which the stalwart and 
fearless Jim Maitland once more plays a leading part, is 
founded upon the well-worn idea of hidden treasure and 
a curious map; but it soon passes beyond these conven- 
tions. The real interest is in the Island of Terror, so 
fitly named, with its half-man, half-beast inhabitants, 
awful monsters who might have been the creation of 
H. G. Wells’s Dr. Moreau. What happens on the island 
to Maitland and to his unscrupulous enemies makes as 
grisly a tale as lovers of the horrible could gloat over— 
but we are left with the feeling that it is all impossible, 
and are duly thankful and relieved. 

By way of brightness we can turn to “ Cupid Among 
the Clues,” quite a lively and even humorous tale of a 
knight-errant’s quest to find a criminal and so to win his 
lady ; but the adventure brings about an unexpected and 
undesired discovery, though the reward follows. 

And no holiday season would be complete of course 
without Mr. Edgar Wallace. He saves the critic trouble 
by announcing that “‘ The Devil Man ’”’ is “‘ the best story 
I have ever written.” In this he is unjust to himself as 
the author, at least, of ‘‘ The Crimson Circle.”” It is not 
quite history and not quite a detective story. Mr. Wallace 
can imagine such better things that we wish he would keep 
to fiction. 
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TIME STOOD STILL. By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 8s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 

Mr. Paul Cohen-Portheim has followed up his gracious 
and intelligent study, ‘‘ England, the Unknown Isle,” 
with an account of the four years he spent among us in 
captivity, first in the Isle of Man and then in the “ gentle- 
man’s camp” at Wakefield. Life behind barbed wire 
in the company of men only, all between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty, without privacy or occupation, must have been 
a terrible experience for anyone. Mr. Cohen-Portheim, 
a highly-educated man of Austrian parentage—an artist 
and a philosopher—had intellectual advantages which 
enabled him to develop an inner spiritual life which even- 
tually made captivity tolerable. In this he was certainly 
fortunate and probably exceptional. Although he writes 
without a trace of personal bitterness, the least imaginative 
reader of the post-War generation will derive from his 
pages a vivid idea of the horrors of internment for that 
unspecified period, ‘‘ the duration.” 

“The Great War,” he says in his preface, ‘‘ was abso- 
lutely-beyond human imagination, that is why it could 
continue for “years, and why there is a danger of new 
wars. . . . That is also why, in my opinion, there can 
never be enough books, plays, films, accounts of the war, 
never enough means of impressing imagination... . 
There is only one condition, and that is strict truthfulness.” 
It is a condition which all Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s readers’ 
will believe that he has strictly observed. ‘‘ Time Stood 
Still ” is a notable contribution to the history of an aspect | 
of the War—how it affected the different categories of non- 
combatants—of which far too little has yet been written. 
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In Glenlyon. 
From “ Highlands, Highways and Heroes,” by D. C. Cuthbertson (Robert Grant, Edinburgh). 


MEMOIRS OF A POLYGLOT. By William Gerhardi. 18s. 
(Duckworth.) 


“ And then it struck me that the only thing to do was 
to fit all this into a book.” That is the first sentence of 
one of Mr. Gerhardi’s novels, and presumably it is the 
thought that determined him to write his autobiography. 
For with a war cry of “ any subject is fit for print, but 
there are fit and unfit ways of expressing it,”’ he has docu- 
mented almost every experience, important and trivial, 
of his life. Unfortunately far too much attention seems 
to have been given to the latter, and in consequence the 
book has a very erratic balance. Now all this is very wrong 
of Mr. Gerhardi, because those readers who have read 
his novels know he is capable of a good level, and though 
at times he gives the impression of trying to live up to the 
reputation of the “ naughty twenties,”’ to find him writing 
after the manner of a bright young thing is disappointing. 

Of the autobiography itself little need be said. The 
author was born in Russia and grew up with an almost 
entirely Russian background. The outbreak of the Great 
War found him studying in England, but he soon left 
his work and joined the army. After spending many 
miserable months in training he was at last sent out to 
Russia as an attaché to the Embassy at Petrograd. He 
was there for the beginning of the Revolution, and it is 
evident that it provided much of the material for that 
fine novel, “ Futility.” On his return to England after 
the War, -Mr. Gerhardi went to Oxford, and while there 
finished his first novel. Fortune has smiled on him since 
then, and the latter part of the book is devoted to the 
literary lions and newspaper celebrities with whom he 
has mixed. 


MORE FROM THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. By Albert 
Schweitzer. 6s. net. (Black.) 


DAMIEN, THE LEPER SAINT. By Irene Caudwell. 6s. net. 
(Philip Allan.) 

Those who have read Dr. Schweitzer’s previous account 
of his work keep a warm place for him in their hearts, and 
will welcome gladly this further record. The present book 
gives us his own notes of his labours during his second 
period in Equatorial Africa (from 1924 to 1927). Itisa 
plain, unvarnished tale, told without any attempt at literary 
decoration or colouring. But its very plainness serves to 
intensify the reader’s impression of fortitude, faith and 
unflagging zeal. To wrestle with ignorance and super- 
stition at their height, to find one’s good evil spoken of, to 
be robbed by those whom one seeks to heal and save from 
death—all this probably calls for as high an order of courage 
as is called for by the dangers of the battle-field. There 
were such countless irritations, and sometimes so little 
result to show for all the weary months and years! Yet 
at the end there is really a great result. For the new 
hospital—object of Dr. Schweitzer’s dreams and labours for 
so long—is at last completed when the doctor sets out for 
that visit to Europe on which some of us met and heard 
him. One puts down the book with thankfulness that he 
who sowed in tears has to some extent reaped in joy, and 
with confidence that there are larger harvests still to be. 

Miss Caudwell’s biography of Father Damien will as- 
suredly find many readers. And all of them, if there be in 
them anything to which a story of almost miraculous 
heroism appeals, will bow in reverence before this man. 
Certainly the name of “‘ saint ’’ is well deserved in this case. 
We confess to having felt a trifle irritated at Miss Caudwell’s 
too frequent and too long drawn out parallels between 
Damien and others—St. Francis of Assisi, and even Christ 
Himself—and we could wish that there were a little less 
“‘gush.’”’ But that is a small matter after all. One reads 
Damien’s story with wonder that any human being could 
rise to such heights of self-sacrifice, and with indignation 
that one man (Miss Caudwell had to allude to him, but his 
name should surely have been left in well-deserved ob- 
livion) should have tried to blacken his fame. 
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L. T. HOBHOUSE : His Life and Work. By J. A. 
Hobson and Morris Ginsberg. With Selected —_ 
Essays and Articles. 12s. 6d. net. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Time was, and not so very long ago, when the ee 
name of Hobhouse was familiar as a pioneer in Cpl _— 
the sciences of social economy and _ social Z —S 
psychology. A pioneer because he was bound 
by no pre-existing theories, but followed lines 
which emanated from a profound conviction of 
the truly progressive development of human 
nature, not as a mere possibility but as an t 
ultimate certainty, to be attained most speedily 
by the exercise of sweet reasonableness together € 
with what, in effect, should be obedience to the é f 
command of Christ to love one’s neighbour as € 
oneself. 

Much of his influence was exercised through the \ 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, though he 
later seceded from the ranks of orthodox liberalism 
and differed on several points from established 
socialistic schools of thought. Above all he 


was fearlessly independent in the expression of \ 


his views, founded always on what he considered \ 
to be the justice of each case or to be for the ¥ 


greater good of mankind generally, irrespective 
of race or nationality. 

An unpopular figure during the Boer War, in 
regard to which he took the part of the Boers, 
he supported the justice of the Allies’ prosecution 
of the Great War, because of the violation of 


Belgian territory. \\ 


In an introductory note, Mr. C. P. Scott, for 
so many years the veteran editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, says of Hobhouse: “ For me his figure 
stands as an imposing expression of intellectual 
power allied to an almost childlike friendliness. 
No one surely ever better earned the title of 
the friend of man.” 

His whole life’s work was, as Mr. Ginsberg 
says, a great attempt made towards a systematic 
sociology. 


THE FIVE HUNDRED BEST ENGLISH LETTERS. Selected 
and edited, with an Introduction, by the First Earl of 
Birkenhead. 8s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


ELIZABETH FRY’S JOURNEYS ON THE CONTINENT, 1840-41. 
From a Diary kept by her niece, Elizabeth Gurney. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson, 
and a Foreword by the Right Hon. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
G.C.M.G. 12s. 6d. net. (Bodley Head.) 


In regard to the first of these two books, it is permissible to 
doubt if the late Lord Birkenhead sanctioned the absurdity 
of the superlative ‘‘ Best’ in its title. This absurdity is 
patent. Five hundred out of all the millions of letters 
which must have been written during the space of the 
thousand years covered by this bulky volume! Who 
could even have collected them, let alone read afd 
judged them? That “ best”? savour much more of an 
advertising manager than of the great lawyer and states- 
man who selected the five hundred. In his introduction, 
Lord Birkenhead laid claim to no such omniscience or 
infallibility ; but said that he chose the letters as reveal- 
ing the mentality of the writers of them, these in their turn 
being mirrors of the social period in which each was written. 
This estimable object is fulfilled, and the collected letters 
together form a documented social (and to some extent 
political) history of England from the days of Alfred the 
Great down to and since the Great War. Therefore the 
interest of the book is wide and very great. 

One comment suggests itself, in regard to the frequently 
heard lamentation that letter writing is a lost art. Whether 
it is so, as an art, is an arguable question ;_ but as reflecting 
the insatiable hurry of our present mode of life, our short- 
circuited methods of expression surely show us for what 


At “Dream Days.” 
From “ Buttercups and Daisies,” by Compton Mackenzie (Cassell). 


we are as faithfully as the more elegantly verbose missives 
of more leisured periods reflect the mentalities and modes 
of living of the past? This apart, several of the letters 
written from the Front during the War and reproduced here 
display an ingenuous and often pathetic sincerity unattain-. 
able by the exercise of the most finished literary art. 
Indeed Lord Birkenhead has expressly excluded, whenever 
possible, from this collection letters written by professional 
literary men, whom he accuses in effect of labouring under 
the handicap of the habit of writing with more than one 
disingenuous eye on the public and effect; thus missing 
the hall-mark of implicit sincerity. 

Sincerity and simple ingenuity constitute the real charm 
of the diary of a young lady who, nearly a hundred years 
ago, accompanied her aunt, Elizabeth Fry, and some other 
relatives and friends on a mission to foreign parts, there to 
spread the simple faith of the Society of Friends and to 
stimulate interest in philanthropic work in regard to 
Prison reform and in the Anti-Slavery cause. 

For these latter objects it was evidently necessary to 
enlist the interest and sympathy of people of position and 
influence, and the travellers certainly succeeded in being 
cordially received by the royalty and nobility of the 
countries they visited—Holland, Belgium and Germany. 
Much of their welcome was doubtless due to the altruism 
which had prompted their journeyings; but the reader 
may wonder if they would so easily have reached the seats 
of the mighty had they been less materially well equipped 
than they were. At times they travelled by the few trains 
then available, but more frequently in a coach and four. 

It is however in the simple and natural expression of the 
diarist herself that the charm of this book lies; in her, 
to quote the editor, ‘‘ we have gained a friend, who has 
carried us into the path.” 
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AWAITED APPEARANCES 
Some Books to be Published in August 


George Moore 

“* Aphrodite in Aulis,’’ George Moore’s latest and furthest 
step backwards in time to search for beauty, is to be pub- 
lished by Heinemann at 8s. 6d. The subject is the life of 
a rhapsodist in Periklean Athens. 


Theatrical Art 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s ‘‘ Masks, Mimes and 
Miracles” (Harrap), originally announced for June pub- 
lication, will make a timely appearance in this month of 
the Malvern Festival. It is the story of the “ unliterary ”’ 
theatre from the time of Aristophanes to the commedia 
dell’ Arte in the seventeenth century. 


Christmas Ahead 

Thoughts of Christmas in August are not as general with 
the reading as with the writing public. But one reminder 
of that season will appear in ‘‘ Welcome Christmas ”’ 
(Benn), an anthology of legends, carols, games and riddles, 
edited by Eleanor Graham, a sister of Stephen Graham. 
Miss Graham was for many years in charge of the Children’s 
Book Department at one of the best known London book- 
shops. 


An Anthology of Paris 

Paris has been written about often from the same angle 
that it is refreshing to find a new one. In “ My Paris”’ 
(Methuen), Arthur K. Griggs has selected and translated 
extracts on modern Paris from the works of contemporary 
French writers—Colette, Léon Daudet, René Benjamin 
and others. 


Henry of Navarre 

It was Henry who thought Paris worth a mass ; but his 
memory is beloved by more than good Parisians. He is 
the hero of all who love historical adventure. And the 
new book on him, “‘ Henry of Navarre,”’ by George Slocombe 
(Toulmin), is, from what I have read of an advance copy, 
one of the best accounts of him that has yet appeared. 


The War from a King’s Standpoint 

From Putnams is promised a volume entitled ‘ Albert, 
King of the Belgians in the Great War,” which tells of 
His Majesty’s activities and personal experience. It is 
translated by Maior-General Sir Ernest Swinton. 


Ellen Terry 

Gordon Craig has a book appearing with Sampson Low 
which he is calling ‘“‘ Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self.” 
This biography will contain intimate pictures of Ellen 
Terry ‘in her habit as she lived,’’ as well as a challenge 
to the Shavian attitude towards her, which is displayed 
in the Shaw-Terry correspondence. As a son of the great 
actress, Craig is able to write of a side of her life of which 
a dramatic critic could not be expected to know, and he 
thus reveals many intimate incidents. 


—And her Son 

Following this announcement it is of interest to note 
that Enid Rose has written a record and interpretation 
of Gordon Craig, which is also being published by the 
same firm. In ‘‘ Gordon Craig and the Theatre ’’ we can 
trace, step by step, the way which Craig has taken; we 
are given the reasons why he has chosen this rather lonely 
path, and a record of iis great accomplishments. 


Some Fiction 

Some entertaining fiction due this month includes two 
‘second novels,” ‘‘ Seventh Sin,” by Joy Baines (Harrap), 
and ‘“ New Bid,” by Edith Brill (Toulmin), a mystery 
story by Thomas Moult entitled “Saturday Night ”’ 
(Heinemann), a volume of short stories by Somerset 
Maugham, “Six Stories in the First Person Singular ”’ 
(Heinemann), and a tale of the Lake District, ‘‘ Far 
Easedale,”’ by E. M. Ward (Methuen). 

READER. 


IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 


(From “ THE Bookman,” JUNE, 1896) 


The first volume of Mr. W. E. Henley’s “ Byron” 
(published by Mr. Heinemann) will be out directly. It 
contains an enormous number of notes by the editor. 


* * * * 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth intends to make a strong feature 
of book reviewing in the Daily Mail. His literary depart- 
ment is at present in the hands of Mr. Robert Leighton, 
who has written many popular boys’ stories and also some 
clever tales of mystery in the sensational mood. 


* * * 


The Emperor of Germany is an omnivorous reader of 
all English works upon natural history and kindred sub- 
jects. He has lately received a copy of Mr. R. Kearton’s 
“ British Birds’ Nests.’’ This little book is deservedly in 
a second edition. 


Opinion in America upon Mark Twain’s “ Joan of Arc” 
is by no means unanimous. Mr. Trent among other critics 
complains of the slab ’’ method ; now a slab of fiction, 
now of history. Certainly the book is full of anachronisms, 
none greater than the invention which brings the Sieur 
Louis de Conte to life in Domremy when all the world 
knows he was a Norman. Notwithstanding these and 
such atrocious phrases as “it was good times ’’—which 
abound by the way—there is a growing opinion here 
that Mr. Clemens’ picture of Joan is very finely imagined. 


THE BooKMAN,” JuLy, 1896) 


Mr.-J. M. Barrie has finished a book on his mother, which 
will be entitled “‘ Marget Ogilvy.”’ It is perhaps the most 
beautiful and exquisite piece of work he has yet accom- 
plished. It is not a biography in the ordinary sense, but 
gives aspects and incidents of his mother’s life in the style 
which Mr. Barrie’s readers know, keeping close throughout 
to facts. The volume will be published in this country 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, and in America by Messrs. 
Scribner. 


(FRoM 


* * * * 


We hear that the serial rights of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
new story, ‘‘ Captain Courageous,’’ first announced in our 
columns, were sold to Mr. S. S. McClure for £3,000. The 
serial rights in England were proposed to three editors, 
of whom one offered £500, another £800, and a third £1,400. 
The fortunate competitor is the New Review, which is 
understood to have been making good progress of late. 
The sum is large for a story of 50,000 words. Mr. Kipling, 
having completed this important piece of work, has gone 
to Labrador for a month’s fishing. 


(FRom “‘ THE Bookman,’”’ AuGuST, 1896) 


We are glad to hear that the health of Mr. William Morris 
has so much improved that he was able to leave England 
on July 22nd for a cruising expedition in the North. 


* * * * 


Mr. E. H. Benson—‘‘ Dodo Benson,”’ as he is called to 
distinguish him from his poet brother, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
who wrote the wedding hymn that was sung at the marriage 
of Princess Maud of Wales—has been travelling in company 
with Mr. Jacomb Hood, the well known artist, who is to 
illustrate Mr. Benson’s new story. 


* * * * 


Mr. Kenneth Grahame, whose book, ‘‘ The Golden Age,’’ 
Mr. Swinburne recently reviewed so enthusiastically in 
the Daily Chronicle, holds a post in the Bank of England. 
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BREVITIES: Being a Selection to suit all Tastes 


“* Star Gazing.”” By June Head. 6s. (Peter Davies.) 


A book to interest every cinema goer—which means 
nearly everybody. A survey in chatty and readable form 
of the history of the cinema as mirrored in the careers of 
its stars of the past and the present. Also some predictions. 


““Humour and Fantasy.” By F. Anstey. 8s. 6d. 


(Mutsay.) 
A magnificent omnibus of 1,180 pages, containing such 
humorous classics as ‘‘ Vice Versa,’’ ‘‘ The Brass Bottle,”’ 


“The Talking Horse,’ Salted Almonds,” “A Fallen 
Idol’? and The Tinted Venus.’’ An ideal holiday 
companion. 


** Long Way to London.” By Max Murray. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cafe.) 
A delightful book of travel which is neither pretentious 
nor affected. It is full of amusing episodes and contains 
some fine pen-pictures of places and people. 


“A Complete Course for the Commercial Flying Li- 
cence.”’ By Captain W. L. Hope and Norman W. 
Kennedy. 21s. (Hamilton.) 

Although it is impossible to learn boxing by a cor- 
respondence course, it seems that it is possible to qualify 
for a Pilot’s ‘‘B”’ Licence and Navigator’s Second class 
by studying this book. It should make a congenial “ holi- 
day task ’’ for the air-minded aspirant. 


** Synge 


and Anglo-Irish Literature.” By Daniel 
Corkery. 


7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

An attempt to place Synge in right perspective after 
the too-great adulation immediately after his death, and 
the subsequent denigration. It contains some penetrating 
criticism of Synge’s work and is written in a pleasantly 
direct style. A book primarily for those interested in 
the drama—or in Ireland. 


“‘ Through the Dragons Eyes.” 


By L. C. Arlington. 
21s. (Constable.) 


A fascinating book about China and the Chinese, written 
by one who has had fifty years experience in the Chinese 
Government service. Here, the reader feels, is the authen- 
tic China revealed to Western eyes. Everywhere is evi- 
dence of first-hand knowledge. There are many interesting 
illustrations, including a specially drawn series in colour 
of Chinese tortures—most of which were permitted till 
IgII. 


““Women and Rococo in France.” By Karl Toth. 
25s. (Harrap.) 

A long study of the age of Louis XV, based on the works 
of Charles Duclos and other contemporary sources. The 
main theme is the essentially feminine basis of French 
culture—manifested particularly in Rococo—with a glance 


at its political effect to-day. The book is illustrated with . 


over a hundred plates and it shows everywhere a typical 
German thoroughness. The style is somewhat turgid. 


“The Hidden Child.” By Franz Werfel. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 

A long, psychological novel in which is mirrored the 
story of Central Europe from 18g0 till the present day, 
written by one of the greatest contemporary Austrian 
writers. The book has already been translated into 
twelve languages. 


‘* Marshal Lyautey.” By André Maurois. t2s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


The biography of the builder of the French Empire in 
North Africa, told in M. Maurois’s own particular style, 
and appearing appropriately enough at this time of the 
French Colonial Exhibition, of which the Marshal is the 
head. 


Joshua: Judges.” 
stable.) 

A book for the archzologist and the Bible student. The 
author’s researches, during his seven years as director of 
the British School of Archzology in Jerusalem and the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine, has led him to 
confirm the essential accuracy of the earliest accounts 
given of the conquest of Palestine in Joshua and Judges. 
There are over seventy photographs taken by the author 
which add considerable value to the book. 


By John Garstang. 20s. (Con- 


Sidney Reilly, Britain’s Master Spy.” A narrative 
written by himself and edited and completed by his wife. 
tos. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 
A “thriller”? of real life, concerning adventures in 
Bolshevik Russia. 


Fares, Please.” 
than Cape.) 

An omnibus containing forty-five short stories by one 
of the greatest masters of the art. The contents include 
the three volumes ‘“‘ The Black Dog,” ‘“‘ The Field of 
Mustard’ and “Silver Circus.’’ Coppard “fans” will 
need no inducement to get this book. For others it is an 
excellent introduction. 


By A. E. Coppard. 7s. 6d. (Jona- 


“The Art of Carved Sculpture: 


Volume II.” By 
Kineton Parkes. 21s. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 

This volume deals with the modern sculptors of Central 
and Northern Europe and is, like the previous part illus- 
trated with a series of magnificent photographs. 

“* Albert Einstein.”’ By Anton Reiser. 8s. 6d. 
ton Butterworth.) 

The life story of the great scientist told by one of whom 
Einstein writes in the foreword that he ‘“‘ knows me rather 
intimately in my endeavour, thoughts, beliefs—in bedroom 
slippers.” It is a short book, but interesting and delight- 
fully written. 


(Thorn- 


“© Memories of a Long Life.’ By the late Lord Rath- 
creedan. 10s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

A light volume of reminiscences, covering life in Ireland 
and India as well as the political career of Captain Cecil 
Norton—as the author then was—for twenty-four years 
in the House of Commons. The chapter on ‘“‘ The Com- 
mons in the Nineties’”’ in particular is packed with good 
anecdotes. 


** Nature Photography.” By Oliver G. Pike, F.Z.S., 
F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. Illustrated with photographs by 
the author. With chapters on Big Game Photography 
by Major Radclyffe Dugmore, F.R.C.S., Marine Photo- 
graphy and Low-power Microscopy by F. Martin- 
Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S., F.Z.S., Photography of 
Plant Life by E. G. Bedford, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by 
the authors. 12s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The chief thing illustrated by this fascinating book is 
the great strides made by nature photography in recent 
years. Incidentally it emphasises the fact that hunting 
with a camera must be the most exciting variant of the 
sport. 

“* The Gloucestershire Regiment in the War, 1914-1918.” 
By Everard Wyrall. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

The story of the famous “ Old Braggs”’ from the be- 
ginning of their fighting at Mons in August, 1914, to their 
stand not far away in 1918. The book is well supplied 
with good maps and an exhaustive index. 


“Laird of Glen Laggan: A Sentimental Comedy.” 
By J. J. Bell. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hail.) 

Everyone is a snob, yet everyone likes to see a snob 
disconcerted. So there is a real human appeal in this 
story which relates how a station porter came in for ten 
thousand pounds a year and an ancestral estate in the 
Highlands. The chief snob, as you might expect, is a 
super specimen of her type, while, as is equally inevitable, 
the porter is a man of the most unenlightened innocence. 
Virtue is triumphant. 
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Of the Theatre 


THEATRES TO REMEMBER 
ViI—tThe Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


Not long ago I was present at one of those perennial 
discussions about a National Theatre. There were the 
usual claims advanced that if and when it actually came 
into being, the obvious and only place for it was London, 
and there were the usual counterclaims on behalf of pro- 
vincial centres. The provinces indeed have always felt 
very strongly about the matter; their representatives 
advanced every argumerit against the London monopoly, 
but none of them drew attention to the fact that the 
theatre which really represents us nationally already exists 
in the provinces and hardly anywhere else. The West 
End of London is given over almost 
entirely to ephemeral entertainments, 
put on frankly for their money- 
making possibilities, with the 
natural result that in the capital 
the art of the theatre is practically 
dead. 

If one wished to demonstrate to 
a foreigner interested in the theatre 
the spirit of national drama, one 
would have to take him out of 
London for most of the demonstra- 
tion. To see Shakespeare he would 
have to journey to the Maddermarket 
at Norwich ; to see modern technique 
to the Festival, Cambridge ; to see a 
theatre of the people to the Civic 
Playhouse, Leeds. Above all he 
would have to visit Birmingham, 
whose Repertory Theatre is the real 
dramatic centre of England. 

This proud claim can be substan- 
tiated not merely by an appeal to 
its past achievement, but by a 
glance at its present activity. The 
play in the West End which, at 
the moment of writing, has had the 
longest run and shows no signs of 
ending it, is ‘‘ The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street,’”’ which is a Birmingham 
production. The leading actor 
in it, Cedric Hardwicke—whom many of us consider the 
most sensitive, the most intelligent and the most versatile 
actor in London—was trained there. The great dramatic 
Festival at Malvern, which is to be held in August, and 
which is to set forth five centuries of English drama, is 
the child of the Repertory Theatre. Thus at the moment 
Sir Barry Jackson is represented in the capital and in the 
country. 

The history of the theatre, which sprang from a private 
performance of “ The Interlude of Youth” in Barry 
Jackson’s drawing-room in 1907 and developed into the 
“* Pilgrim Players ’’ from then until 1913, is full of astonish- 
ing things. A theatre was designed and built to house 
the company, and before long the citizens of Birmingham 
¢‘ notorious,’’ as Bernard Shaw wrote, “‘ as the rottenest 
town on the Number*One circuit when anything but the 
vulgarest art of the theatre was concerned ’’) were offered 
a variety of the best plays, old and new, that were avail- 
able. John Drinkwater, who had been the secretary to 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim Players,’’ became the general manager of 
the theatre for the first seven years of its existence, and 
wrote for it most of his early plays. ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ”’ 
was produced there for the first time on any stage in 1918. 
By 1923 the organisation and fame of the theatre was 
such that it could give the first performance in England 
of Bernard Shaw’s cycle of plays, ‘‘ Back to Methuselah,”’ 
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The Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. 


From “ A History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre” 
by Bache Matthews (Chatto & Windus). 


By 
: Burgoyne Miller 


without much difficulty and with an assurance of success. 
Already, in 1916, it had given for the first time one of 
Shaw’s shorter works. 

Its list of productions is amazing in its scope and variety. 
More than any other theatre, it can claim to have an all- 
inclusive policy. English and Continental, classic and 
modern, children’s play and experimental modernism have 
all had their turn—a result, I believe, direetly attributable 
to Sir Barry Jackson’s wise catholicity of taste. The 
theatre, of which he is the inspiration, has never been 
allowed to become a clique. 

The designers, producers and 
actors who have served it are 
worthy to stand by its playwrights, 
its founder and its plays. Its pro- 
ducers, in addition to Sir Barry 
Jackson and John Drinkwater, 
include Sir Nigel Playfair, A. E. 
Filmer, Conal O'Riordan, H. K. 
Ayliff and Miss Maire O'Neill. Its 
designer-in-chief is Paul Shelving. 
Among its actors it numbers Felix 
Aylmer, Frances Doble, Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Cedric Hard- 
wicke, John Longden, Eric Messiter, 
William J. Rea, Scott Sunderland, 
Ion Swinley, and many other names 
now known in the West End. 

The symbol of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre has become a 
gong. Before each play began a gong 
was sounded to give the audience 
warning. The periodical which the 
theatre published was called The 
Gong, and recently, I believe, the 
members of the theatre presented a 
gong to Sir Barry Jackson in 
token of their esteem and gratitude. 
It would be difficult to choose a 
more appropriate device for a move- 
ment which aroused the theatrical 
life of the country. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


If anyone wishes to know which month of the year is 
regarded by the B.B.C. as representing the height of the 
English summer, a glance at the August programmes will 
soon allay his curiosity. The talks, which have been 
growing fewer and fewer during June and July, come as 
near as possible to vanishing point in the holiday month 
of August; and the listener with intellectual aspirations 
must perforce abandon them for the next few weeks. 

I must however put in a good word for the series of 
“Idle Thoughts,’’ which will be continued on Thursday 
evenings in August, at 9.20 p.m. in the National Programme. 
There is excellent summer fare in these light and cheerful 
meanderings by distinguished writers and others, and it 
is certainly a good thing that the airy chatter of Lord 
Ponsonby has been introduced to the listening public, 
The fact that Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Harold Nicolson are 
among those who have spoken entitles me to regard the 
series as more or less literary, and I shall certainly make 
a point of hearing the August contributions. The other 
literary items in the programme are the usual reviews of 
new books by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and Miss V. 
Sackville-West. 


J. D. CrawsHaw. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE SHORT STORY 


By Alfred Dunning 


In this and the next two articles, we shall discuss the 
writing of short stories. The short story is one of the most 
fascinating literary forms, not only to create but to study, 
and the world-wide demand for it renders it of particular 
importance to the aspiring writer. Since, however, whole 
books have been devoted to the subject, it will be clear 
that nothing more than an outline can be dealt with here, 
though this will be as ‘‘ practical ’’ as possible. 


Before you may hope for much success in the short-story 
field, it is necessary to have a clear understanding of what 
a short story is. Briefly then, a short story is a story that 
is—short. This may sound too obvious. We can amplify 
the definition therefore, by saying that it is not, in any 
sense, an abridged novel, but a literary form in its own 
right. It is true that some well-known authors write short 
stories which run to the length of a “ novelette.’’ But 
such writers are a law unto themselves, and for the pur- 
pose of gaining a footing in the magazines the beginner 
will be well advised to keep within the usual limits 
of an editor’s requirements, that is from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. 


It next becomes necessary to know what constitutes the 
basic nature of a short story. To discover this, study the 
Dramatic Lyrics of Robert Browning. In these, the poet 
takes some crisis in the life of a person and depicts the 
steps which led up to it. That, in general, is what the 
short story writer must also do. As in the matter of 
length, so in this there are exceptions. You may read 
short stories which contain no dramatic crisis, which 
apparently begin and end arbitrarily, almost like a length 
cut at random from a cinema film. Their merit lies in 
their ‘“‘wordsmanship’’—or “‘style.’’ Such stories have 
a place in literature, but they are not to be recommended 
to those on its threshold. By far the bigger demand is for 
stories which reveal action, and, in general, the more muscu- 
lar the better. The tale of a crisis which can be under- 
stood and appreciated by the ‘‘ average man ”’ carrying on 
in surroundings a little grey, and not very much given to 
deep introspection—this is the tale not only to tell but to 
sell. 


““ Where can I find the idea for it?” is certain to be 
your next question and fortunately the answer is easy. 
There are ideas for a good story on all hands. A most 
fruitful reservoir is the.daily paper. Some little paragraph 
will pose a ‘‘ human problem ’’ which can be solved in three 
thousand words. The ‘‘ Agony Column” has furnished 
hundreds of themes. Even the advertisements—par- 
ticularly those of antique sales—should set an imagin- 
ative mind to work at once. 


A word of warning however. It is possible to write a 
convincing story of the South Seas, aided by travel books, 
without ever going beyond one’s county boundaries. And 
strangely enough, this is often the type of story which 
attracts the beginner. But to attempt it is to fail to see 
wood for trees. 


Begin—and continue—to write on themes with which 
you have first-hand knowledge, remembering that what 
may appear commonplaces to you are not necessarily so to 
many readers. 


In another article we shall examine more closely the 
structure of a short story. At present my chief concern is 


that you get a clear idea of its implications. It must be 
short, it must be arresting from the first word—and by 
that I do not mean the first word after a “literary ”’ 
preamble. If you can grip the eye of the reader—or rather 
of the editor—after the first word, your chances are much 
better than if you leave this to follow some introductory 
remarks., For the human editor may not reach the end of 
those remarks. 


Having caught your reader’s eye and attention, whirl 
him on without a break in the story. Do not pause for 
reflection—there is no time in your space limit—and do 
not side-track him by the introduction of one word or one 
character, especially the latter, more than your story 
absolutely needs. Apart from crowds, four or five should 
constitute your cast, and of these there will probably 
be one with whom you will find you can dispense on 
revision. 


In short your first attempts at story writing should prove 
to you that, with the possible exception of the lyric and 
the newspaper article, it is the most Spartan exercise in 
literature. 


For reading in connection with this month’s. article, 
I recommend you to study—that is, to read at least three 
times, noting ‘‘ oneness ”’ of plot, rapidity of opening and 
economy of characters and description—a few short 
stories from any one of the popular magazines, or collected 
series. 


Competition 

Write what you consider to be an “ arresting ”’ opening 
to a story dealing with some commonplace theme. Lurid- 
ness, while not altogether to be ashamed of in writing a 
certain type of story for publication, is not allowable here, 
Novelty of thought rather than novelty of expression will 
count. 


Result of June Competition 


The prize for the best reconstruction of an historical 
scene is awarded to Aurelia M. Pollard, “‘ Stoneleigh,” 
Church Road, Leyland, Lancs, for ‘‘ The Theatre Moves 
to Southwark,’’ which I hope to print in a later issue. 
Its length makes it impossible to include it here. 


Highly commended are the entries of Winnie Bradshaw 
(Blackburn) for ‘‘ The Coronation of Anne Boleyn,” Ruth 
M. Shallard (Hendon) for ‘“‘ The Armada,” Eleanor M. 
Nichol (Edinburgh) for ‘‘ The Execution of Argyll,’’ Anne 
M. Powlett (Bruton) for an eighteenth century sketch, 
and Norman Hendry (Angus) for his sidelight on the 
Union of England and Scotland. 


A FORM ROOM FELLOWSHIP. Edited by J. Howard White- 
house, Warden of Bembridge School. 15s. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


A collection of stories, essays and poems contributed 
by the members of the famous Bembridge School. The 
contents reach an exceptionally high standard, and the 
book is a most promising sign for the future. It is 
to be hoped that other schools will follow Bembridge’s 
example. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR AUGUST 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than September 10th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GvINEA will be offered for the best sonnet 
supposed to have been written in a taxi, while 
held up for congestion in the traffic. 


II.—In his Taylorian lecture “‘ On Translation,” Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc gives the advice: ‘‘ Translate 
as a rule verse into prose, and not into verse.” 
HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best objec- 
tion to this advice, in not more than 250 words. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books will be given to the sender 
of the best suggestion for a new cover for 
THE BookMAN. 


IV.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for one 
year to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of June Entries 


I.—OneE GuINEA for fifteen lines of verse, written in 
the manner of “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
narrating the adventures of the children who 
followed the Piper after the shutting of the 
mountain-side behind them has been awarded 
to Alys Rodgers, Girls’ College, Formby, 
Liverpool, for the following : 


Bang ! 

The door had closed that had opened wide, 

The Hamelin children were shut inside— 

They chattered, they sang, they danced and they bustled, 
They played and they ate, they giggled and rustled ! 
Their faces were red, and their curls in disorder 

As they marched in the wake of that piping marauder. 
For “ Away! Away! Away!”’ shrilled the pipe, 

“Let us go where the apples and cherries are ripe!” 
But, at nightfall, one child, more bold than the others, 
Cried, ‘‘ Now, Sir, please pipe us all back to our mothers.” 
But the piper said, ‘‘ Nay, I’ll do nought for your elders, 
They’re deep in my debt for a thousand guelders. 

As I played on my pipe, so I'll play on their fears, 

And here you'll remain for a thousand years!” 


The entries of the following are highly commended : 
E. Swinburn Ward (London), F. L. Ghey (Brighton), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), John Purdie 
(Paisley), Irene Wintle (Berkhampsted), Elsie Kellie 
(Houghton-le-Spring), Percy C. Darby (London), C. E. J. 
Capern (Oxted), Gladys Worsley (Bury), M. E. Arthy 
(Esher), D. Eden Greville (Wakefield), Evelina San 
Garde (Oswaldtwistle). 

I have also received some entries, which reach a 
surprisingly high standard, from competitors between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, and special certificates 
have been sent to B. Pallant, Winifred Mills, Grace 
Richards, Freda Wallis and Betty Bull (London). 


II.—Mr. Ivor Brown, in a recent wireless debate, 
referred to Hamlet as ‘the most perfect 
Londoner.”” A GUINEA for the best 


expansion and explanation of this remark 
has been awarded to John E. Woods, 63, May- 
field Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for the fol- 
lowing : 


The coining of a phrase may be easier than its inter- 
pretation; and what is the formula for a Londoner ? 
Hamlet, in his isolation as Prince of Denmark, may sym- 
bolise the Londoner living at the ‘‘ hub”’ of the political, 
social and esthetic life of the country ; but it may prove 
as difficult to define a Londoner of to-day as to comprehend 
Hamlet himself. 

He would have appreciated the intellectual life of art, 
music, literature and the stage, and would have been 
found at Lord’s or Twickenham, Wimbledon or Epsom. 
We can see him in his “ antic disposition ’’ enduring the 
daily routine of London life in a spirit of insouciance or 
mock cynicism, treating tragedy as comedy, the most 
amiable of misanthropes. 

He would probably have driven a bus in the great 
industrial ‘‘ Strike,’’ but to-day would break the traffic 
regulations regardless of consequences. He would object 
to.“ straphanging ”’ on principle, but paradoxically would 
yield his place to a lady; would generously “tip” a 
waiter, but would refuse to pay any surcharge for a taxi. 
With his extreme resilience of mind, if delayed by a break- 
down on the Tube, although annoyed he would read his 
paper until his world was once more sane. 

We can see him switching off impatiently any broad- 
casted “ talks ’’ that bored him, apostrophising the speakers 
as “‘tedious old fools.” Then he would go to a play 
or cinema, attempting to shake off life’s ills by witnessing 
a mock representation of life. 


Highly commended are the entries of B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Gertrude 
Pitt (London), and John Purdie (Paisley). 


IJ1I.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry of the twentieth century applic- 
able to any book advertised in the June number, 
have been awarded to Gertrude Hancox, 7, 
‘Lime Grove, New Malden, Surrey, for : 


FED UP. By G. A. BrrMINGHAM. (Methuen.) 
“*Tt’s dawn,’ I said, ‘ the chimney’s smoking, 
And all the blessed fields are soaking.’ ”’ 
MASEFIELD, The Everlasting Mercy. 


We also select for printing : 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT. By “ VaLentTINE.” 
(Ward, Lock.) 


““My Dear was a mason.” 
ANNA WICKHAM, The Man with a Hammer. 


(M. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell.) 


MORE YARNS. By “ Statxy”’ by Major-General L. C. 
DUNSTERVILLE. (Jarrolds.) 
“ There’s wisdom in women, of more than they have known.” 
RupPERT BROOKE, There’s Wisdom :n Women. 
(Annalice Robinson, 17, Cavendish Grove, 
Southampton.) 


IV.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to W. R. Dunstan, 1, de Warrenne 
Road, Lewes. 


CROSSWORD No. 8. 


The prize has been awarded to W. C. T. Cole, 41, 
Percy Place, Dublin, for his clue : 


“This gold chain... 
Bears the twelve badges of the strength of Spain 
Once linked in glory, Philip, but now loosed. 
Castilla, Leon . . . and these.” (MASEFIELD). 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 


“THE BOOKMA 


Solution to Crossword VIII 


ma 


y ’‘ PROCRUSTEs 


A Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue for 12 across. 


CLiuEs Down: 


I. 


Dryden comedy with which we associate Hogarth. 


3. 2 was Dryden’s. 
4. ‘‘ Had parents power even second vows to... , 
Thy little care to mend my widowed nights 
Has forced me to recourse of marriage rites.”’ 
—(‘‘ Sigismonda and Guiscardo.’’) 
5. Concerning. 
6. ‘‘ How fatal... to be too good a king!”’ 
7. ‘‘ While Ceyx seeks delays, the lusty crew, 
Raised on their banks, their . . . in order drew.” 
8. Reply to “ Absalom and Achitophel”’ by... 
“Lame Mephibosheth, the wizard’s son.” 
to. “ This is the joy, all joys above, 
That only she, 
That only she we love!”’ 
11. Affirmative. 
13. ‘‘ A Satire on the True Blue Protestant Poet, T.S.” 
14. With 54 down, a god worshipped in “ King Arthur.” 
15. Two whom Dryden knew—journalist and playwright 
(initials). 
16. Preposition. 
17. Character in “‘ The Conquest of Granada.” 
20. ‘‘ When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin, 
As thou whole . . . dost transfuse to thine ? ”’ 
—(From 13.) 
23. Latin pronoun. 
24. ‘‘ Subtle was got by our. . . bumazar, 
That . . . chymist by this Astrologer.” 
25. Dryden wrote prologues and epilogues for ‘‘ Constantine 
the Great”’ and other plays by him (initials). 
26. Verb. 
27. Note. 
28. ‘“‘ To excess on martyr’s tombs they drink,’ instead of 
in these proper places. 
31. ‘‘ Methinks an sop’s fable you repeat ; 
You know who took the shadow for the meat.”’ It was 
he. 
33- ‘In Israel’s courts ne’er . . . an Abbethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean.” 
—(‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’’) 
34. Three of you. 
35. Preposition. 
40. Preposition. 
41. “ The ambitious youth, too covetous of fame, 
Too full of angel’s mettle in his .. .” 
42. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, as he appears in “‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel.” 
43. Exclamation. 
45. “‘ By force they could not introduce these gods ; 
For ten to one in former days was . . .”’—(Singular.) 
46. Verb. 
48. ‘‘ Nor knows in death there is no other... , 
No living . . . remains his grief to vent.” 
—(‘‘ Translations from Lucretius.’’) 
49. ‘‘ Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed, 


And shrunk his waters back into his. . .” 
Annus Mirabilis.’ ’) 


CROSSWORD No. ito 
54. See 14. 
55. His ‘‘ Cutter of Coleman Street’’ was performed in 1661 at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Better known as a poet. (Initials.) 
57. Alternative. 
58. 25. 


CLuEs ACROss: 


2. ‘‘Oh happy age! Oh times like those alone, 
By fate reserved for great Augustus’ throne!” 
9. Adverb. 


11. Finalists of the twenty-six. 
16. The return of this was 2. Also a name of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn. 
18. ‘“‘ Hills piled on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the sky.’ 
But could not do this to it.—(‘‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses.”’) 
19. Half Doeg. 
21. Found in 28. (Jumbled.) 
22. Makes 51 less practical as a means of defence. 


24. Verb. 


26. ‘‘ Roused by report of fame, the nations meet, 
From near . . . and distant Watling Street.” 
—(From 13.) 
29. ‘‘ Forget Fletcher and . . . before them went, 
Their elder brothers, and that vastly spent.” 
—(‘‘ The Wild Gallant ’’—Prologue.) 
30. 24 down. 
32. Jumble the plural of 49. 
35. Preposition. 
36. A hairy member of: 
‘“The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring race.” 
37. ‘‘ The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull ~ 


With this prophetic blessing—‘ Be thou dull !’”’ 
2% 
Reverse of 11 down. 


39. 
41. Town in the domain of the Empress in one of Doeg’s 
plays. 
43. ‘‘ How can the less the greater comprehend ? 
Or finite reason reach Infinity ? 
For what could fathom God were more than. . .” 
44. Curtail : 
“Let not a... elf mislead ye 
From your prey and from your glory.” 
; —(‘‘ Song of the Misleading Spirit.’’) 
47. ‘‘ The crew well chosen, the command shall be 
In Ajax; or if other I decree, 
In Creta’s king, or . . . , or, if I please, in thee.” 
—(‘‘ Translations from Homer.’’) 
50. One of the most famous was in honour of the patron saint 
of the organ. 
51. ‘“‘ But on an... of oak, that stood betwixt 
The marksman and the mark, his lance he fixed.’ 
—(‘‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses.”’) 
52. ‘‘ He brought a royal infant in his train, 
So great a comfort to so good a king.” 
53- Clerical title. 
55. Verb. 
56. Reverse 54. 
59. Reversed article. 
60. Actress. She spoke Dryden’s epilogue to ‘‘ Henry II.” 
RIE : 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from June 12th to July 12th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. This list has been curtailed owing to pressure on space.) 


ART 
CuHapMAN & Hati.—Nature Photography. Pike. 12s. 6d. 
Stup10.—Claude Monet.—Edouard Manet. Is. each. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Cork UNIvERsiITy Press.—Synge and Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture. Daniel Corkery. 7s. 6d. 
HartLey.—In the King‘s Country. Frederick Stibbons. 
6s. 
EDUCATIONAL 
ALLEN & Unwin.—Practical and Artistic Activities in 
the Schools. Edmonds and Waterfull. 6s. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRrEss,—Everyday Words. 
Wisdom. Book IV. Junior Series. 


Alfred 
1od. and 8d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Pagan. W. F. Morris. 
BopLey Heap.—The Unlicensed Prospector. 

Young.—Scotch and Water. 
Cotitins.—Easy to Kill. Hulbert Footner.—The Devil 

Man. Edgar Wallace.—The Menace on the Downs. 

Miles Burton. 
ConsTABLE.—Cypress in Moonlight. 

zie. 
HaMILTON.—Major Developments. L. Patrick Greene.— 

Alias John Doe. Paul Ellsworth Triem. 
HartTLEY.—Belmont. Max Norman. 6s.—Cupid Among 


F. E. Mills 
Guy Gilpatric. 


Agnes Mure Macken- 


the Clues. F. G. Puzey.—Robbers in Purple. 
Christobel Lowndes Yates.—Lady Coggley. Max 
Norman. 


HEINEMANN.—Two Thieves. Manuel Komdoff.—Dutch 
Agnes. W.G. Collingwood. 6s.—The Shortest Night. 
G. B. Stern. 

HoppER & StouGHTon.—Death in Tiger Valley. 
Campbell.—The Island of Terror. 
Marching Feet. Mrs. Burnett-Smith.—Princess After 
Dark. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—The Island of Allure. 
Jackson Gregory.—A Lady of No Leisure. Eric 
Simons.—Major Grant. Carola Oman.—The Black 
Castle. Harold Kent. 3s. 6d.—Moons and Magpies. 
Dorothy Lambert.—Storm. Gavin Holt.—The Laven- 
der Dagger. Dion Clayton Calthrop.—The Lady in 
Mauve. Gladys Waterer.—A Son of Arizona. Charles 
Alden Seltzer.—Smiling Charlie. Max Brand. 

Hurst & Bracketr.—Let Them Say. Rachel Swete 


Reginald 
Sapper.’’—The 


Macnamara. 
Hutcuinson.—Eastern Slave. Peter Martin.—The Greater 
Kingdom. May Sutherland.—The Sands of Windee. 


Arthur W. Upfield.—The Man Who Had Everything. 
Douglas Walshe.—Managing Ariadne. Dorothea Con- 
yers.—Tainted Power. Carroll John Daly.—Wet 
Afternoon. Geoffrey Moss.—Jungle Jest. Talbot 
Mundy.—Strange Bedfellows. Andrew Soutar.— 
Shellan’s Secret. Emmeline Morrison.—After Rain. 
Netta Muskett. 

JARROLDS.—The Case of the Painted Girl. 
Aberdeen Mac. C. R. Johns. 
of Cairo. J. Leslie Mitchell. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—A Lady of France. 

Joun Lanr.—Portrait of an Airman. 
A Mistress of the Terror. 
E. H. Young. 5s. 

WERNER Laurie.—Phryné. Maurice Dekobra.—No Bed 
of Roses. O. W. 

Lippincotr.—Silver Wings. Grace Livingstone Hill. 

Joun Lonc.—Sons of Solomon. C. Lestock Reid.—The 
Makra Mystery. Hazel Campbell. 


Frank King.— 
2s. 6d.—The Calends 


Beryl Symons. 
Philip Arnall.— 
Hans Flesch.—Miss Mole. 


Sampson Low.—Night of Fear. 
Virtue. Faith Baldwin. 
Joun Murray.—The Iron-Master. Alan Sullivan.—The 

Month of May. Jane Dashwood. 

NasH & Grayson.—The Scent of Death. Morley Roberts. 
—Suspicion. Frangois Mauriac.—Some Women 
Shouldn’t Marry. D. M. Locke.—Ra-Ta-Plan ! 
Dorothy Ogburn. 

NELSoN.—Winged Victory. Norman Leslie—X 14. Gil- 
bert Lennox. 

STANLEY PavuL.—Unnatural Hazards. Joan Butler.— 
The Yellow Viper. ‘Sidney Fairway.—Dark Flame. 
Nevis Shane. 

GRanT Ricuarps.—Slaves. Frank Pollard. 

Sanps.—The Centurion. Hilde Moser. 6s. 

SELwyn & Biount.—Grace Latouche and the Warring- 
tons. Marjorie Bowen. 

WaLKER.—The Yoshiwara. Tadishige Matsumoto. 6s. 

Warp, Locx.—Wanted! Carlton Dawe.—Red Lava. 
Jay Marston.—Innocent Guilt. E. Charles Vivian.— 
Wings of Chance. Effie Adelaide Rowland.—Phil- 
ippa’s Lover. Katharine Tynan. 3s. 6d.—In a Fair 
Ground. L.G. Moberly. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
DaniEL.—The Book of Happiness. B6 Yin Ra. 3s. 6d. 
HarraPp.—Men and Forces of Our Time. Valerin Marcu. 
STOCKWELL.—My Life. Nawab Server-Ul-Mulk Bahadur. 

8s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

BopLEy Heap.—Memories of a Long Life. Lord 
Rathcreedan. tos. 6d.—Marshal Lyautey. André 
Maurois. 12s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CaPpE.—Long Way to London. Max Murray. 

Mackay.—By Mountain, Moor and Loch to the Dream 
Isles of the West. Thomas Nicol. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press.—The Diaries of Julia Cowles. 
Qs. 

Sipewick & Jackson.—Finland. T.W. Atchley. tos. 6d. 


Moray Dalton.—To-day’s 


StupiEs PusBiications.—Tales of France. Sommerville 
Story. 4s. 6d. 

WIsHArRT.—Life of a Seaman, Thomas Cochrane. E. G. 
Twitchett. 12s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PuiLtip ALLAN.—Women and Politics. The Duchess of 
Atholl. 6s.—Our Subconscious Mind. Edith Lyttel- 
ton. tos. 6d. 

Boptey HeEap.-— Glimpses Into Infinity. Frank 
Hives and Gascoigne Lumley.—Listen! Edited by 


Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 2s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEss.—A Form-room Fellow- 
ship. J. H. Whitehouse. 6s. 

DaniEL.—In Love With Life. Rev. J. T.Davis, B.A. 2s. 

PeTER Davies.—Star Gazing. June Head. 6s. 

30, GERRARD STREET, W.1.—Sir William Schwenck Gil- 
bert: A Bibliographical Adventure. Townley Searle. 
3 guineas. (Copies 1-5, I00 guineas; 6-25, 10 
guineas.) 

GRAVESEND.—Best Books of 1929. 

Harrap.—The Book of the Sailing Ship. Stanley Rogers. 


HEINEMANN (Loeb’s Classical Library). — Tertulliar 
Translated by T. R. Glover, G. H. Rendall. 10s.— 
Cicero. Translated by H. N. Watts. 10s.—Hippo- 
crates. Translated by W. H. S. Jones. tos 


Tacitus: The Histories, IV-V; The Annals, I-II' 
Translated by C. H. Moore and J. Jackson. Ios. 
Plutarch’s Moralia. Translated by T. C. Babbit. 12s. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS' CIRCLE 


LONDON 


Saturday, June 27th.—Circle ramblers journeyed to Ickenham where they were met by Mr. 
Peter Struthers. The old fourteenth century church of St. Giles, Early Decorated and Perpendicular, 
recently restored, with its wooden belfry and little spire and Elizabethan north aisle, was first visited. After 
having examined the interesting brasses and the Jacobean mortuary now used as a vestry, the party read 
with pleasure the rhymed inscription on the sign of the ‘“‘ Fox and Geese ” 

“Foxes on Mischief are full Bent 

Their Nature is to Tease ; 
4 Their Customers they do Torment, 

But Mine I strive to Please.” 
There is a picture on each side showing the Fox confronting the Geese. This tiny old English 
village with its pond, pump and open space, in the plague of 1637 assisted some London parishes with 
a contribution of twenty shillings a week. Although everything is so quiet to-day in Ickenham, in 1564 
there was a famous riot when eighteen people from Ruislip, including three gentlemen and six spinsters, 
broke into the close of William Says, gent., and unlawfully carried away four wain loads of wheat lately 
growing belonging to William Says and worth f{12. There is a brass in memory of William Saye or Says, 
Registrar of Queen Elizabeth, in the church. After having looked at the Stores Depot of the Royal Air 
Force, the ramblers enjoyed tea and cakes in the open at the “ Pelican.’’ The day was fine and warm. 


| 


Programme 
July—Visit to Rochester. (Report next month.) 
August—No Ramble. 
September r2th.—By kind permission of Lord Jersey a visit to Osterley Park will be conducted by 
Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot., ete. 


All applications to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


An interesting discussion took place at the last meeting of the Circle, the subject being: ‘‘ What 
I would do to improve the Bookman Circle.’’ Various members put forward suggestions, the net result 
of which appeared to be: (1) That the day of lectures was (largely owing to Wireless) on the decline. (2) 
That the more intimate and personal type of meeting provided the best solution of the difficulty. (3) That 
debates and discussions should furnish the principal part of the next session’s programme. The meeting 
was held at the house of the assistant secretary (Mrs. MacDonagh), whose first novel, “ It Shall Outlast 
the Years,” is going so well. The meetings of the Circle will be held on the first Tuesday in each month 
at8 p.m. Place of meeting will be announced later. Each member—present or prospective—will receive 
an invitation card with particulars. The (provisional) programme is as follows : 


Tuesday, September 1st.—Each member to give titles and comment on the three best books they 
have read this year. 

Tuesday, October 6th.—Debate: “‘ Age is the Period for Creation; Youth for Criticism ’’ (vide 
Editor of THE BooKMAN). Miss Close v. Mrs. Adler-Hobman. 

Tuesday, November 3rd.—‘‘ A New Novel’’: The Hon Secretary. 
iy Tuesday, December 1st.—Criticisms of members’ work. Articles by Miss Portlock; Fiction by 

Miss Close ; Poetry by Miss Arlett. 

Tuesday, January 5th, 1932.—‘‘ On a Play.”” By Miss E. T. Greenyer. 

Tuesday, February 2nd, 1932.—Annual social gathering, with a (Literary) Mock Trial. 

Tuesday, March 1st, 1932.—‘‘ Literary Horoscopes.’”’ By Mr. Fisher (Hove Academy of Music) § 

Tuesday, April 5th, 1932.—‘‘ Publishing.’’ By Mr. Alec Higgs (author of “‘ Cupid Painted Blind,” 
etc.; Alston Rivers). 

It is also hoped to hold a debate on a modern novel by Miss Exelyne Close, Miss H. Hurlstone-Jones, 
Miss Maconochie, Miss’ White. 
+ Suggestions for the development of the Circle are gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary. 


‘ All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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DORN FORD. 


- DEDICATES HIS NEW NOVEL 


ADELE 


TO ALL THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN SO 
_- KIND AS TO WRITE AND ASK ME FOR 


MORE BERRY 


DEATH IN TIGER VALLEY 
BY REGINALD CAMPBELL. THIS ~~~ 
GREAT NOVEL OF THE JUNGLE 
CAPTURES YOU-AND HAVING 
CAPTURED YOU, HOLDS YOU. “A 
MEMORABLE BOOK (204, Edition immedietely 

Hodder and Stoughton * 
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